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The I. L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
80 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the Internationa! Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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Recent Trends in Women’s Work 
in Italy 


by 
Franco ARCHIBUGI 


The evolution of women’s employment in Italy since the end of the 
nineteenth century has followed a somewhat similar course in certain 
respects to that in most industrialised countries.1 In others it has 
differed greatly, mainly because of economic, demographic and ideolo- 
gical factors peculiar to the Italian peninsula. In the following 
article Professor Archibugt, of the School of Higher Labour Studies at 
the University of Florence, investigates the causes of these striking 
differences and concludes that, under the influence of changing attitudes, 
women’s employment in Italy may well be at a turning point. 


WaGE EARNING AND WOMEN’S WorRK 


OMEN’S work unquestionably arouses greater interest today 

than at any other time in the past. But this interest is confined 
to the particular form of work that has become predominant in 
modern society, namely wage-earning employment.? In other 
words it is focused on the female “ labour market ” 3, i.e. on women 
who are willing to work for others for a wage. 

Moreover, the close identification of “women’s work” with 
“female wage-earning employment ” is to a large extent justified 
by the fact that it was only with the growth of the latter that 
women started to work outside the home to any considerable 
extent and the problems with which we are concerned here began 
to make themselves felt. As long as the dominant forms of labour 


1 Among recent articles on this subject published in the International 
Labour Review, see ‘““ Women’s Wages ”, Vol. LX XXI, No. 2, Feb. 1960 and 
“ Women in the Labour Force”, Vol. LX XVII, No. 3, Mar. 1958. 

2 Naturally the term “ wage ” covers any form of contractual remunera- 
tion for any work solely involving the performance of services. 

%’ The term “ labour market ” has been employed in this article because 
of its general use and also because it helps to distinguish work performed 
under contractual conditions from independent work—a distinction which 
is particularly necessary in the case of women’s work. 
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relationships had a basis other than wage earning (e.g. slavery, 
serfdom, or handicrafts), women’s work aroused no special interest 
either because, as in the case of serfdom, there were no appreciable 
differences between the conditions of work of the two sexes or 
because, as in the era of the guilds, women were virtually excluded 
from any but domestic activities. 

It was after the Industrial Revolution and the social and 
economic changes which foreshadowed, accompanied and followed 
it that women came to work outside the home, to which they had 
been confined when society was dominated by the guilds. A 
genuine labour market only came into being with the Industrial 
Revolution. Indeed, so far as women were concerned the labour 
market emerged solely because of the availability of ample female 
labour, just as the offer of contractual employment came in the 
first place from those entrepreneurs who could usefully employ 
women. Only in these circumstances could wage earning supersede 
the craft system. 

What we know of the wage-earning system throughout history 
shows that wherever it is highly developed there are large numbers 
of women on the labour market and that the proportion of em- 
ployees is invariably higher among working women than among 
men. Even where the vast majority of economically active men 
are employees, the fact remains that the proportion of women in 
the total labour supply on the market tends to equal the proportion 
of men.? 

The problem of women’s work is therefore that of the female 
labour market. Nevertheless a knowledge of the general pattern 
of activity among the population, both male and female, is essential 
to understand and interpret the female labour market or employ- 
ment in general. If the stage of development of the wage-earning 
system in relation to the persistence of other systems of employment, 
especially of corporative crafts, governs the growth of women’s 
work outside the home, it follows conversely that in any country 
or environment women’s work in general will faithfully reflect 
the evolution of wage-earning employment in that country or 
environment. 

A study of trends in women’s work in Italy bears out, both in 
general and in detail, the closeness of the relationship between 
women’s employment and the stage of development of the society 
concerned. The evolution of the female labour market in Italy, 
which we shall examine in this article, has taken place under 
conditions (demographic, economic and sociological) which to some 


1 The occupational statistics of all the industrial western countries show 
the same feature. 
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extent are closely akin to those in the other industrial Western 
countries (conditions which may be said to be “typical” of the 
process of industrialisation) and to some extent are peculiar to the 
Italian environment. These latter conditions are mainly due to 
the order in which key developments in the industrialisation of 
Italy took place and are also governed by the political and insti- 
tutional framework within which the process has occurred as well 
as by the contradictions it has produced because of the survival 
of social and economic features characteristic of the old, corporative, 
craft system. 

The purpose of this article is therefore to distinguish what is 
typical from what is specific in the evolution of the female labour 
market in Italy. But in describing the characteristics of this 
evolution we shall also try to illustrate its nature and explain its 
causes. 


THE “ DEPROLETARIANISATION ” OF AGRICULTURE AND 
Its EFFECTS ON WOMEN’S WORK 


As in most of the Western countries there is a small majority 
of women in the population of working age (15-64 years)—a 
majority which demographic forces are tending to increase slightly 
as time goes by, at least judging by the experience of the past 


50 years.? 

Women, however, represent only a small part of the total 
economically active population. In the 1901 census the active 
female population accounted for 32 per cent. of the total female 
population and by 1951 this proportion had fallen to 25 per cent. 
following a steady decline over the whole of the half century. As 
is well known the measurement of the economically active popula- 
tion can lead to confusion and misunderstanding unless it is backed 
up by careful analysis of the actual nature of these activities.” 
Nevertheless it is not difficult to single out with reasonable accuracy 
the phenomena which have affected the Italian census figures over 
the past half century. 


1In the last decades of the nineteenth century men were slightly in 
the majority. At the beginning of the present century, however, women 
moved into the lead and have been steadily gaining proportionately ever 
since. 


2 In the Italian censuses, the results of which are usually compared, the 
definitions used in calculating the “active population” have in fact changed. 
And even if the criteria employed had remained constant, they would still 
afford ample scope for error in determining the existence of economic 
activities. This also makes any international comparisons of active popula- 
tion particularly hazardous even if the increasingly standardised modern 
classifications are used. 
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During these 50 years the proportion of the total active popula- 
tion (men and women) has not fallen off appreciably.1 Over the 
whole period the Italian population increased by about 14 per cent. 
and the active population by 12 per cent. The active male popula- 
tion maintained a fairly constant ratio to the total male population 
over this period and it was only in the ratio between the number 
of economically active women and the total number of women 
that there was any marked fall (as mentioned earlier).? 

In fact an absolute fall only occurred in agriculture, whereas 
in the other branches of the economy there was actually an in- 
crease, which, however, was in proportion neither to the fall in the 
numbers employed in agriculture * nor, obviously, to the general 
increase in the population of Italy or in the active population which 
resulted.‘ 

It should be noted that the fall in the number of women in 
agriculture accounts for nearly four-fifths of the total decrease of 
manpower in agriculture. On the other hand it must be borne in 
mind that the changes in agriculture have been so far-reaching 
that without an exact knowledge of them it is impossible to place 
an accurate interpretation on this heavy decrease (especially since 
nothing similar happened to the male agricultural labour force). 
Moreover it should not be forgotten that in Italy, side by side with 
the general process of industrialisation, there has been a tendency 


towards the “ deproletarianisation” of the peasants. Between 
1911 and 1936 the number of agricultural wage earners fell from 
54 to 28 per cent. of the total number engaged in agriculture ; 
simultaneously over the same period the numbers of self-employed 
persons in agriculture increased. The proportion of persons farming 
their own land rose from 18 to 33 per cent., that of persons farming 
land belonging to other people (tenants, etc.) from 9 to 19 per cent., 


1 Official Italian statistics define as the “ active population ” persons 
aged 10 and over engaged in an occupation, craft or trade ; the “ non-active 
population ” is defined as persons of any age who are not gainfully employed, 
persons under the age of 10 and persons aged 10 and above whose occupation 
or status is unknown. 


2In 1901, out of an economically active population of 16 million, over 
5 million were women. In 1951 the total active population was nearly 
20 million but the number of active women had fallen in absolute terms by 
236,000, equivalent to 4.5 per cent. of their total number in 1901. See F. 
ARCHIBUGI: “ Alcune fonti statistiche per la conoscenza dell’evoluzione del 
mercato del lavoro femminile in Italia”, in Politica Sindacale (Rome), 
Year II, No. 4, Aug. 1959, pp. 381-412. 

3 The number of economically active women fell by 1,087,000 in agri- 
culture and increased by 148,000 in industry, 294,000 in commerce and 
services and 409,000 in public services—giving a net fall of 236,000 units. 

“The population over these 50 years increased by about 4 million and 
the active population by 3,700,000. 
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and that of share farmers from 19 to 20 per cent.! This develop- 
ment is mainly due to land reform and above all to the purchase 
or lease of land by peasants who previously had only worked for 
hire.” 

It can be assumed that the womenfolk of these farm families 
(and particularly the wives and mothers), who were formerly 
wage earners and later became independent, account for the 
substantial fall in the apparent proportion of economically active 
women in agriculture since “ housewives ”, even in share-farming 
families, are not classified as active in the census. 

Naturally the key factor is still the inability of the non-agri- 
cultural branches of the economy to absorb redundant female 
agricultural labour ; but while it would appear that this factor can 
explain the relative fall in the female active population, the “ de- 
proletarianisation ” of agriculture and its effect on the census 
figures is the only way of explaining the absolute fall in the number 
of women shown in the census as economically active in agriculture 
—a fall which has not occurred among the men except to a very 
slight extent.® 

Nor have the women set free from agriculture been absorbed 
by other forms of activity at a higher rate than the men. On the 
contrary, with the exception of public administration, there has 
everywhere been a greater absorption of men than of women in 
the non-agricultural sectors in relation to the additional labour force 
created by the increase in the population. 

This phenomenon which is the most distinctive feature of 
women’s work in Italy as compared with other countries calls for 
further analysis. But before reviewing the economic and social 


1In absolute terms the number of independent farmers increased by 
about 1 million between 1911 and 1936, tenants by over half a million, while 
the number of share farmers remained much the same. Over the same period 
the number of agricultural wage earners fell by 1% million. These figures, 
which are taken from the census, are quoted by M. BANDINI: Cento anni di 
storia agraria italiana (Rome, 1957). 

2 The increase in the number of smallholders, which has been the salient 
feature of this process, began during the First World War and continued 
up to about 1930 ; this is a factor of major importance for Italy even though 
it may have hampered the growth of industry and the rationalisation of 
farming itself. The purchases of land—which have inflated land prices— 
were mainly made with profits earned during the war and with remittances 
from emigrants. Since the Second World War there has been a further 
spontaneous tendency for the number of smallholdings to increase. An 
important influence has also been exercised by the Government's redistri- 
bution of uncultivated land and big estates, especially after the First World 
War, but after the Second World War as well. 

3 For the period between 1901 and 1951, 1,087,000 women as against 
162,000 men. Obvious as it is, this phenomenon appears to have been 
overlooked by all those who have hitherto tried to explain the absolute 
fall in the Italian female active population as shown by the censuses. 
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conditions affecting trends on the female labour market it should 
be pointed out that, as in the other western countries, the Italian 
active female population (regardless of its quantitative evolution) 
has a lower average age than the male active population ; in addition 
a relatively greater majority of women workers than of men are 
employees, only a very small minority being independent workers. 
These last two characteristics are so typical of the active female 
population in all the countries of the western world that their 
interest in individual cases lies in their background and intensity. 


OBSTACLES TO THE ENTRY OF WOMEN INTO NON-AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


As we have seen the “ deproletarianisation ” of agriculture is 
responsible for the absolute fall in the active female population 
over the past 50 years. This explanation amply confirms the rule 
noted in the first section—that the employment of women outside 
the home is closely bound up with the development of the wage- 
earning system. In Italian agriculture over the past half century 
wage earning has to some extent been in regression. The purchase 
or lease of land by wage-earning or share-farming peasants has 
marked a shift from the wage-earning system in agriculture 
(which plays a very important part in Italy) back to the craft 
system.’ This has led to a decline in female labour and a return to 
the system of family employment, at least in the countryside.® 


1In 1951 for every 100 men in the active population as a whole there 
were 33.5 women. But in the 10-14 age group there were 54.4, in the 14-18 
age group there were 50, and in the 18-21 age group there were 48.4. In the 
22-25 age group there were 42.3, and so on until the 65-and-over age group, 
in which there were only 19.7 women for every 100 men. Moreover, while 
the majority of active men (54 per cent.) were over 35 the majority of active 
women (56 per cent.) were under that age. 

Also in 1951 taking the male labour force as a whole 67 per cent. were 
employees and 33 per cent. were “ independent”, while among women 
workers 84 per cent. were employees and only 16 per cent. were 
“ independent ”. The position was the same in manufacturing : 19.7 per cent. 
of male workers and 8.7 per cent. of female workers were independent, while 
in commerce and services 58.8 per cent. of male workers and only 29 per cent. 
of female workers were independent. See “ Alcune fonti statistiche ”, op. cit., 
tables 10 and 11. 

* The term “ craft system ” is of course intended to cover any form of 
self-employed activity including farming. 

* The wage-earning class in Italian agriculture, particularly those mem- 
bers of it who have become smallholders or tenants, was not the product of a 
corporative craft system that had disintegrated under the impact of capitalist 
concerns and the free market as happened in industry. This class was rather 
the product of an older system which lingered on in rural areas in all 
European countries, namely serfdom. Italian agricultural wage earners, most 
of whom are seasonal workers and represent a pre-capitalist form of employ- 
ment, were (and still are, except in the restricted area in which capitalist 
enterprise has developed) the heirs of the serfs on the big estates rather than 
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But the frequently noted relative fall in the Italian female 
active population has been accompanied by only a slight expansion 
in the non-agricultural labour market. All the available quan- 
titative analyses show that female employment in industry and 
tertiary activities, while it has increased in absolute terms, has not 
expanded over the last few decades at the same rate as male employ- 
ment.! In some cases female employment has increased by more 
(or fallen by less) than male employment but in most it has increased 
by less (or fallen by more). The difference in the rate of increase 
(or fall) in female and male employment may be large or small, 
significant or unimportant, depending on the industry or activity 
concerned. But by and large in Italy gainful employment for 
women has not been expanding as fast as for men. 

This tendency has continued in recent years although less 
obtrusively.2 In the typical wage-earning sectors, however, it is 
even more in evidence.® 


the product of a genuine market for farm labour. Hence the extension of 
landowning has given rise to the great variety of agricultural “ contracts ” 
which are a feature of Italian society and (owing to the rapid growth of the 
population) has weakened the link between the worker and the land ; this in 
turn has led to the formation of a rural sub-proletariat which is also a feature 
of Italian society. The progress of the craft system in Italian agriculture has 
not been at the expense of capitalist ownership but at the expense of large- 
scale pre-capitalist land-ownership. The over-all effect has also been to 
reduce the extent of the agricultural labour market. 


1 Women accounted for 32.4 per cent. of the actively employed population 
in industry in 1901 and for 21.9 in 1951. In commerce and services the 
corresponding percentages were 33.3 and 28.6 and in public administration 
21.9 and 32.4. Comparing the number of persons employed in industry and 
commerce as shown by the industrial and commercial censuses of 1937-39 
and 1951, we find that, whereas in 1937-39 there were 28.5 women for 
every 100 persons in these two sectors taken together, in 1951 there were 
only 27.6 despite an over-all increase in employment of about 10 per cent. 
See “ Alcune fonti statistiche ”, op. cit., tables 9 and 12, and paragraphs 4 
and 5. 

2? For example according to special sample surveys made in the four- 
year period 1954-57 the proportion of women in the total labour force 
increased from 23.5 per cent. in 1954 to 25 per cent. in 1957 ; thus there has 
been a slight relative increase. But it should not be deduced that there has 
been a more marked trend for women to enter the labour market. Extracting 
from the same statistics the figures regarding employees we find that the 
proportion of women to the total fell in only four years from 23.4 per cent. 
in 1954 to 22.7 per cent. in 1957. In industry the proportion of women 
employees fell over the same period from 21.6 to 20.6 per cent. ; in tertiary 
activities as a whole the drop was from 32.5 to 28.9 per cent. The tendency 
for wage-earning employment to increase, shown by the available employ- 
ment figures for recent years, is therefore more marked among men than 
among women both in all activities taken together and in industry and 
tertiary activities ; only among agricultural wage earners is there a more 
marked fall among men than among women, See “ Alcune fonti statistiche ”, 
op. cit., tables 13, 14 and 19, paragraphs 6 and 9. 

3In “ large-scale ” industry, in which employment is reckoned on the 
basis of returns to the Ministry of Labour, women accounted for 34.7 per 
cent. of total employment in 1951 and for only 30.5 per cent. in 1958 despite 
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An accurate yardstick of this phenomenon is provided by the 
substitution ratio of male and female labour which is apparent 
from a study of comparable statistics over a specified length of 
time. This ratio is based on the proportion of female labour com- 
pared with male labour at the beginning of the period in question 
and an estimate of what female employment should have been at 
the end of the period in order to maintain the initial ratio. 

In Italy throughout the entire period for which statistics are 
available the substitution ratio in respect of female labour has 
been consistently negative. 

Let us take, for example, the variations in the structure of 
employment in industry and commerce between the two censuses 
of 1937-39 and 1951. There was an over-all increase in the number 
of female workers of 127,000. But if the 1937-39 proportion between 
women and all workers in all branches of industry and commerce 
had been maintained the total increase in female employment 
should have been 152,000. It can therefore be stated that between 
the pre-war and post-war periods (1937-1951) men replaced women 
in 25,000 jobs in industry and commerce. The substitution ratio 
is minimal (0.3 per cent of total male and female employment). 
But it is noticeably higher (2.3 per cent.) for the “ female ” sectors 
as a whole (i.e. those sectors which in 1937-39 employed a higher 
proportion of women than the average for the whole of industry 
and commerce) ; in these sectors the jobs lost by women number 
more than 60,000, whereas women have taken over about 35,000 
jobs in the “ male” sectors. The employment of women has also 
become more widespread in industry and commerce, but this has 
not taken place on a sufficient scale to lead to a proportionate 
increase in the number of women workers. We shall deal with this 
in more detail in the following section. 

There are grounds for assuming that this tendency is typical 
of the Italian labour market and is not encountered in the larger 
western industrial countries, where the substitution ratio is rather 
in favour of women.! 


an over-all increase of 3.5 per cent. in employment in the establishments 
covered. Similarly on the books of the National Sickness Insurance Institute 
(whose statistics are a fairly significant guide to the over-all trend in wage- 
earning employment) there were 48.4 women for every 100 men in 1951 
and 42.5 in 1956; in industry the figures were 37.7 women for every 100 
men in 1951 and only 42.6 in 1956 ; in commerce the fall was from 53.9 to 
42.6 and in banking from 19.4 to 19.2. Thus, even in recent years there has 
unquestionably been a definite proportionate fall in the number of women 
in non-agricultural wage-earning employment in Italy. For further informa- 
tion on sources see “ Alcune fonti statistiche ”, op. cit., tables 15 and 16, and 
paragraph 7. 

1 For a discussion of the general conditions which, in the present state of 
the labour market, would encourage a substitution ratio favourable to female 
labour see F. ArcniBuG!: L’Economia del lavoro femminile (Milan, 1958). 
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There are three main reasons for this : (a) the limited progress 
of industrialisation and of the wage system in industry and tertiary 
activities in general, which has curtailed over-all demand for 
female labour in these sectors ; (b) the chronic glut of labour, which 
creates constant pressure from the unemployed and a generally 
unfavourable climate for the employment of women ; and (c) ideo- 
logical factors, which are especially important in Italy, where 
there is hostility to the employment of women away from the home 
and to the wage system in general. Naturally these three main 
reasons, together with various other secondary factors, are very 
closely bound up together; the limited development (in a capitalist 
sense) of industry and tertiary activities is not only a cause but also 
to some extent an effect of the widespread unemployment and 
underemployment which has always depressed the Italian consumer 
market and hampered the growth of the services catering for it. 

The ideological factors mentioned are largely a result of the 
circumstances in which women are employed outside the home, 
namely a depressed labour market in which not only does the 
additional supply of female labour make things worse for the men 
but, owing to the low level of productivity and the limited avail- 
ability of capital, women’s employment does not entail sufficient 
financial advantages to offset the economic and social costs to 


the family. As we shall see later, this practical background to the 
employment of women is to a great extent responsible for the 
psychological resistance to the idea of extending their employment. 

Let us, therefore, look at these three factors, bearing in mind 
their interdependence. 


LIMITED INDUSTRIALISATION AND THE DEMAND FOR FEMALE 
LABOUR 


As is well known, Italian industry is not very highly developed 
in relation to agriculture, and the tertiary sectors are even more 
underdeveloped. But apart from this evidence of inadequate 
industrialisation (which is widely recognised) the way in which 
industrialisation has come about has also contributed to depress 


1In 1958, 32.1 per cent. of the Italian labour force was employed in 
agriculture, 36.2 per cent. in industry and 31.7 per cent. in tertiary activities. 
As recently as 1954, on the other hand, 39.5 per cent. of the labour force 
was employed in agriculture, 32 per cent. in industry and 28 per cent. in 
tertiary activities. In recent years there has been an almost revolutionary 
change in the pattern of the labour force. The net product of these sectors 
of the economy has also undergone impressive changes. In agriculture it 
fell from 27 per cent. of the total in 1951 to 20.6 per cent. in 1957; while 
in industry it increased from 40.1 to 40.8 per cent. ; in services from 23.1 
to 26.9 per cent. and in public administration from 9.6 to 11.7 per cent. 
Despite the progress made in recent years towards “ de-ruralisation ” of the 
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female employment. Italian industry developed under the influence 
of two decisive conditions—a scarcity of capital and an abundance 
of labour. These conditions encouraged the development of indus- 
tries requiring little capital and ample labour and in each industry 
they favoured a combination of the least capital-intensive and the 
most labour-intensive methods possible. The resulting low labour 
productivity has always been offset partly by a policy of low wages 
and partly by a heavily protectionist system, which between them 
have helped to discourage capital-intensive production methods. 

Looking back over an era full of technical change and in the 
light of the experience it has provided we can state that, with the 
sole exception of the textile industry, the demand for female labour 
depends upon the rate of capital investment. Save in the textile 
industry, which as the pioneer industry in the Industrial Revolution 
constitutes a case apart, it can confidently be asserted that employ- 
ment opportunities for women in industry increase in step with the 
growth of mechanisation and the breaking down of traditional 
manual operations in which it results. Women have managed to 
enter occupations traditionally closed to them only in undertakings 
using production methods based mainly on the machine and then 
only in the departments most affected by mechanisation. Hitherto 
the machine has usually been more detrimental to men’s than to 
women’s employment. 

Since mechanisation appeared relatively later and has made 
relatively less progress in Italy than in other industrial countries, 
and the production methods employed continue to be strongly 
influenced by the shortage of capital and the abundance of labour, 
the trend in industrial employment has not been particularly 
favourable to the employment of women. 

An outstanding exception, as was stated earlier, is the textile 
industry, which is not very capital intensive compared with other 
industries but predominantly employs female labour. The intro- 
duction of mechanisation, the growth of the textile industry and 
the employment of women are so bound up together from the start 
that it is difficult to assign the real reasons for this phenomenon. 
But since the days of the earliest machines and factories there have 
not been many occupations apart from textiles in which a low 
degree of mechanisation has operated in favour of female labour.! 


country (which some consider to be greater than the progress made in the 
whole of the first half of the century), Italy is still a country in which agri- 
culture plays a preponderant part, since industry is not yet sufficiently 
developed and the tertiary occupations have the technical and managerial 
standards characteristic of an underdeveloped country. 

1It is perhaps only in recent years, with the latest developments in 
automation, that there has been any risk of an enlargement of job content 
and a return to higher standards of skill which might be detrimental to the 
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As long as the textile industry dominated industry as a whole 
and therefore accounted for the largest share of industrial demand 
for labour, women occupied a leading position on the labour market. 
In Italy, where the textile industry has always been relatively 
more important than in the other industrial countries, women also 
played a relatively greater part on the industrial labour market 
at the start of the Industrial Revolution (which took place in Italy 
in the last decades of the nineteenth century). In 1880 women 
constituted a clear majority of the total labour force in Italian 
industry proper. In the early years of this century women still 
accounted for half the total number of industrial workers. It was 
the decline of the textile industry, coupled with inadequate me- 
chanisation in the other industries and the slow general progress 
of industrialisation, which created a pattern of industrial demand 
for labour which was generally unfavourable to women.! In the 
tertiary sectors demand for female labour has largely been governed 
by the limited growth of services. As in all countries, women find 
the widest scope for employment in tertiary occupations, and this 
lack of development has played a large part in restricting the entry 
of women into the labour market in Italy. But the lines along which 


employment of women. But it is impossible to be dogmatic on this point 
because of lack of experience and of any accurate yardstick for deciding 
whether the foreseeable loss of female employment through automation will 
be due to the technical characteristics of automation itself or to the inade- 
quate skills of the women workers. From many points of view, however, 
automation should have a favourable effect upon female employment, 
especially as regards hours of work, job determination and methods of pay- 
ment, apart from the fact that automation might stimulate expansion in 
the tertiary sectors. 

1 Between 1937 and 1951 the industries in which employment increased 
the most were: rubber (increase of 62.9 per cent.), engineering (61.3 per 
cent.), iron and steel (40.0 per cent.), chemicals (29.9 per cent.) and paper 
(18.5 per cent.). But the proportion of women in these industries fell over 
the same period from 51.3 per cent. to 34.7 per cent. in rubber, from 13.0 
to 12.1 per cent. in engineering and from 47.2 to 39.6 per cent. in paper ; 
on the other hand, it increased from 3.7 per cent. to 6.9 per cent. in iron and 
stee] (in which, however, there are very few women workers) and from 
26.0 to 27.9 per cent. in chemicals. Generally speaking, therefore, the growth 
of industry in Italy during these years has not favoured the employment 
of women. Moreover, in some major industries in which employment has 
remained virtually static the proportion of women has not increased ; for 
example in textiles total employment has increased since before the war 
by almost 7.9 per cent. but the proportion of women has fallen from 75.2 
to 71.7 per cent. ; in tobacco employment has risen by 7.6 per cent., while 
the proportion of women has fallen from 85.9 per cent. to 78.5 per cent ; 
in the processing of non-metallic minerals employment has remained level 
but the proportion of women has likewise fallen from 17.4 to 16.8 per cent. 
of the total. In garment-making, in which there has been a fall in employ- 
ment of 11.2 per cent., and in printing, in which employment has fallen by 
10.1 per cent., the proportion of women has remained stationary. Thus, 
even in industries with static or declining employment women have not im- 
proved their position. (For further details see “ Alcune fonti statistiche ”, 
op. cit., paragraph 5, table 12.) 
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the tertiary occupations have grown up in Italy have proved to 
constitute a further limiting factor. As in many countries whose 
industry has only developed late, a genuine wage system has not 
been established in the tertiary sector in Italy; for although it has 
perhaps expanded in the last few decades even faster than might 
have been expected from the general degree of industrialisation 
it has been swollen by self-employed persons who have drifted in 
from agriculture and set up in business in the towns as shopkeepers, 
middle men or providers of personal services, thus creating jobs 
which were not otherwise available on the normal agricultural or 
industrial labour market. Apart from the remarkable expansion 
of public administration, the development of the tertiary sector 
in Italy has taken the form of self-employment, and this has not 
created adequate opportunities for women, as was stated earlier. 
Naturally “ capitalist ” business has been spreading to the commer- 
cial sector as well, especially since the war, but not at the same 
rate as in other industrial countries ; and even here the demand 
for female labour has suffered a relative setback. 

The demand for labour in public administration is a special 
case. As this is an “ official ” labour market, it has been affected 


by ideological and customary factors instead of by the free play of 
supply and demand. Although in Italy discrimination against the 


1In the tertiary sectors in which employment expanded most between 
1937 and 1951 the proportion of women has fallen. In hotels and catering 
and public services, for example, where total employment increased by 
67 per cent. and a substantial increase in female employment could have 
been expected, the proportion of women was actually higher before the war 
(51.2 per cent.) than in 1951 (46.5 per cent.). In wholesaling, where there 
was an increase in employment of 42.6 per cent., the proportion of women 
fell from 22.1 per cent. to 21.6 per cent. The only tertiary occupations where 
employment increased and the proportion of women rose were those in 
which an insignificant number of women are employed, e.g. in banking, 
insurance and finance, where employment increased by 19 per cent. and in 
which women accounted for 15.4 per cent. in 1951 as against 10.9 per cent. 
before the war; and in transport, where employment increased by 41.2 
per cent. and women accounted for 4.6 per cent. as against 2.4 per cent. 
Communications were the only industry in which there was a substantial 
expansion (32 per cent.) and in which the proportion of women also rose 
(from 28 to 33.5 per cent.). 

On the other hand, the proportion of women increased mainly in the 
tertiary sectors in which there had been a fall in over-all employment. For 
example in retailing (which fell by 2.6 per cent.) the proportion of women 
increased from 40.5 per cent. to 54.8 per cent. ; in miscellaneous services 
and recreation (entertainment, health and hygiene) the proportion of women 
increased from 18.3 to 23.6 per cent., despite the over-all decline in employ- 
ment of 9.2 per cent. ; in auxiliary commercial activities the proportion of 
women increased from 9.4 to 12.6 per cent. despite a total fall of 12.6 per 
cent. It is likely that these particular tertiary sectors in which there has 
been a fall in employment are also those in which enough modernisation 
of management and techniques has been introduced to make it easier or 
advisable to employ women. (For further discussion, see “ Alcune fonti sta- 
tistiche ”, op. cit.) 
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employment of women has been legally abolished}, in practice— 
as happens everywhere, though to a greater extent in Italy than 
in most other countries—women are excluded from certain im- 
portant branches of public employment.? 

In conclusion, it is clear that the changes in the structure of 
Italian society that are typical of a country progressing towards 
industrialisation, namely the expansion of the secondary and 
tertiary sectors compared with the primary sector, have not 
created the demand for female labour which should theoretically 
accompany them. In practice, behind the facade of shifts in employ- 
ment from one sector to another, which are in fact quite appreciable, 
the inadequate growth of capital has limited the spread of the wage 
system and damped down the natural development of demand 
for female labour.® 


1 Legal discrimination preventing the entry of women into certain 
occupations is tending to disappear. Recently a branch of the police force 
was formed for women, and their participation in juries and juvenile courts 
gives grounds for assuming that they will one day be allowed to enter the 
ordinary magistrature, which is at present closed to them. Although legal 
obstacles are becoming less common, there are still some fairly serious 
barriers to the employment of women in occupations from which they have 
traditionally been excluded. For example the occupational classification 
laid down by the Central Institute of Statistics for the 1951 census contains 
some groups in which there are no women at all, e.g. “ judicial officials”, 
“ officers and non-commissioned officers of the armed forces of the State 
and officials of the police and security services ”, “ drivers of public transport 
vehicles, trams, etc.”. Moreover, certain occupations classified under other 
headings are either de jure or de facto reserved for men—judges, diplomats, 
ships’ engineers, harbour and airline pilots, deck officers, drivers of motor 
boats and launches and various other occupations. 


*In public administration, according to a survey carried out in 1954, 
women accounted for 23.2 per cent. of the total numbers employed. But 
most of these were to be found in the teaching profession, where women 
accounted for 62 per cent. of those employed, while among civil servants 
the proportion of women is 18.6 per cent. and in the lower grades of wage 
earners it is only 12.7 per cent. (see “ Alcune fonti statistiche ”, op. cit., 
table 17). 


3’ Even in recent years the demand for labour, especially in industry, 
has not been particularly favourable to women. Between 1951 and 1958 
Italian industry proper, i.e. establishments employing more than ten persons, 
increased its labour force by 3.5 per cent. But the percentage of women 
in industry dropped from 34 in 1950 to 30 in 1958. 

The only expanding industries in which the proportion of women rose 
were electrical engineering (from 33.7 per cent. to 37.3 per cent.), wood- 
working (from 24.5 to 28.8 per cent.) and chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
(from 23.2 to 24.3 per cent.). In the majority of developing industries the 
proportion of women has fallen, e.g. in confectionery, canning, footwear, 
printing, non-metallic minerals, engineering workshops, etc. 

In the industries where employment is more or less stationary, e.g. 
paper, public works, motor cars, transport and iron and steel, the proportion 
of women has slightly declined. In the industries with a heavy fall in the 
level of employment the position tends to vary. In the technically most 
backward industries, e.g. footwear, cotton, wool, textiles in general, and 
milling, women have proportionately lost more ground than men, while in 
others, such as tanning and sugar, they have gained slightly. 


(footnote continued overleaf) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT, UNDEREMPLOYMENT AND THE FEMALE LABOUR 
SUPPLY 


The second of the factors that have hampered the entry of 
women into the labour market is, as we have seen, the endemic 
and chronic unemployment among Italian men. This glut of labour 
has always made it possible to employ workers at very low wage 
rates. Moreover, contrary to what happened in the other industrial 
countries, labour supply in industry and the tertiary activities 
has always grown far faster in Italy than demand. 

Because of the abundance of cheap male labour Italian industry 
and many tertiary occupations have had no particular reason to 
draw on female labour as they have growi.. Except in the early 
stages of the Industrial Revolution, when the employment of 
women was a somewhat special phenomenon which hardly consti- 
tuted a threat to men, male and female labour have always com- 
peted, the dearer the one the greater being the demand for the other. 

In Italy, with the exception of the textile industry, which, as 
we have seen, is a special case, the demand from industry was 
diverted from the female labour market mainly because of the 
convenient state of the male labour market. In some forms of 
tertiary activities this state of affairs is particularly evident ; 
where in other countries the employment of women is customary— 
for example in all the tourist and catering trades—men still pre- 
dominate in Italy. 

It is sometimes argued that higher wage rates for men tend to 
contract the supply of female labour since the offer of labour, 
regardless of the worker’s sex, is above all a demand for a “ family ” 
income. Although this assumption has been found to be outdated 
in many countries with full employment, where workers increasingly 
tend to offer their labour as individuals and demand an individual 
income, it certainly remains true of Italy, where, given the low level 
of men’s wages and of family incomes, the supply of female labour 
permanently exceeds any possible growth of demand. Apart per- 
haps from the two war periods (and even then the shortage of male 
labour in Italy was markedly less acute than in any other of the 
industrial countries) there has never been in the history of Italian 
industry any labour shortage making it necessary to draw on 
female labour. It is only because of certain agreements and legis- 
lation protecting male workers (e.g. the statutory duty to pay 
family allowances) that there has been some expansion of female 


Where the fall in total employment is due to a slump in the industry 
female employment appears to contract even more, while where it is due to 
technical progress the proportion of women is maintained and even improved. 
(See “ Alcune fonti statistiche ”, op. cit., table 16.) 
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employment owing to the “ social charges ” which add to the cost 
of male labour. Generally speaking, the replacement of men by 
women does not make economic sense in the present state of the 
Italian labour market. 

Male wage rates, which have always tended to be kept down 
to the family subsistence level (as customarily accepted), only 
make it convenient to replace men by women at wage rates which 
hardly ever attract women to take jobs outside their homes. 

Furthermore, the unbalance of the labour market, which has 
led to far-reaching government intervention in all aspects of labour 
relations and collective bargaining, also gives the authorities an 
almost permanent bias against female employment. 

In practice the employment of women has always been dis- 
couraged by the authorities. First the protective measures intro- 
duced at the start of the century (long after the legislation passed 
in other industrial countries) give the impression of having been 
designed to discourage rather than protect the employment of 
women. In subsequent decades statutory measures followed at 
such a rate that few countries are as overloaded as Italy with 
enactments on the employment of women and that it is now one 
of the countries in which female labour involves the highest extra 
costs.! In the second place, the authorities ended by taking direct 
action to restrict the recruitment of women in relation to the 
recruitment of men, e.g. by an enactment of 1938, which had little 
effect only because of the outbreak soon after of the Second World 
War, but which is nevertheless an extremely significant pointer 
to the outlook of the authorities on this subject.? 

But these aspects of government interference to discourage 
the employment of women so as to protect male employment in 


1 With the general and absolute prohibition of night work by women 
which came into force in 1906 and was strengthened by Italy’s adherence 
to the 1906 Berne Convention, the textile industry in Italy, and particularly 
spinning, was harder hit than its counterpart in other countries. The 
spinning mills, which required large quantities of power, were dispersed all 
over Italy in regions where water power was available. With the abolition 
of night work the industry found that the capital it had invested in hy- 
draulic power could only be used for half or less than half the 22 hours a day 
which had formerly been customary. This wiped out one of the main 
advantages which (along with the low wages paid) had helped the industry’s 
development. 

2 This enactment was the Royal Legislative Decree of 5 September 1938 
regulating the recruitment of women in public and private employment 
(i.e. excluding industry). This decree stated that not more than 10 per cent. 
of the employees in such establishments might be women and stipulated 
that public bodies and private concerns with fewer than ten employees could 
not employ any women at all. The decree did, however, allow some excep- 
tions for “ typically female ” occupations. It also stated that any women 
employed in excess of the prescribed percentage must gradually be replaced 
by men over a period of three years. 
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view of the chronic unbalance of the labour market are better 
discussed in connection with the ideological resistance to the entry 
of women into the labour market, which has always been con- 
siderable in Italy. 


IDEOLOGICAL RESISTANCE TO THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


While the evolution of industry’s demand for labour and the 
pattern of labour supply have automatically helped to keep women, 
whether single or married +, young or old, off the labour market, 
the influence of a number of ideological factors must also be reck- 
oned with, It is often very hard to decide how far ideas have 
influenced facts and how far facts have influenced ideas ; the case 
of the employment of women is a typical example of this, and we 
will therefore go no further than to say that in this case there has 
certainly been some interaction. So far, in discussing the effect of 
industrial demand and unemployment on women’s work, we have 
been concerned by and large with the influence of the facts. We 
will now assume that the opposition to the employment of women 
is due partly to ite overcrowded state of the Italian labour market 
and partly to the influence of certain ideological and cultural tra- 
ditions which have little or no connection with the state of the 
labour market. This prejudice against the employment of women 
has had a very definite influence in Italy on the behaviour of 
employers, women workers themselves and their families, as well 
as on the behaviour of the trade unions and on legislation and 
administrative practice leading to the statutory protection and 
limitation of women’s employment. Unquestionably this influence 
is more powerful in Italy than in any other western industrial 
country. These ideals taken as a whole can be considered under 
two headings : (a) the religious concept of woman’s social position, 
and (b) population policy. 


The Religious Concept of Women’s Social Position 


Religious attitudes towards woman’s family and social duties, 
which profoundly changed with the growth of Christianity and 
the many social upheavals in the history of western Christendom, 
culminated during the last century in a clearly and precisely 
defined statement of policy by the Catholic church. 


1 There are no statistics from the census or labour force or industrial 
surveys showing the occupational breakdown of women in Italy by marital 
status. This is perhaps the biggest gap in the statistics relating to the employ- 
ment of women. 
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This was a period in which the Catholic church began to show 
an interest in the “ social ” problem and what is commonly called 
“ Catholic social doctrine ” came into being. 

The employment of women outside the home, only then be- 
ginning to emerge in Italy as a by-product of the extension of the 
wage system, was strongly deprecated by official Catholic thought. 
There were three reasons for this attitude. 

First of all there was the influence of the conditions in which 
women had to work in Italy during the early days of the Industrial 
Revolution, i.e. the last decades of the nineteenth century. These 
conditions were in the main similar to those which were found in 
all countries that went through a spontaneous industrial revolu- 
tion. But official Catholic thought, which was mainly voiced when 
these conditions occurred in the Catholic countries, paid little 
attention to the progress in the employment of women in other 
countries, where by the end of the last century general conditions 
of employment in industry had improved and protective legisla- 
tion was beginning to produce an effect. Alarmed by the employ- 
ment of women as wage earners, Catholics were not long in de- 
nouncing the harsh conditions in which women had to work, and in 
this they were in agreement with the radical and socialist schools 
of thought. In his encyclical Rerum novarum (1891) Pope Leo 
XIII stated : 

Women, again, are not suited to certain trades; for a woman is by 
nature fitted for home work and it is that which is best adapted at once to 


preserve her modesty, and to promote the good bringing up of children and 
the well-being of the family. 


But official Catholic opposition to wage-earning employment 
for women had still deeper origins. 

Catholic social doctrine was erected as a bulwark for the de- 
fence of a craft and corporative society against the impact of an 
encroaching industrial and wage-earning society. Historically in 
the old society woman’s place was in the home (both in the towns 
and in the villages) and production was based mainly on the family 
unit ; and even though, as industrial society evolved, Catholic 
social doctrine finally accepted the wage-earning system (while 
trying to temper it with various institutional devices such as 
associations and corporations, people’s savings banks, opportunities 
for the people to set up on their own account and acquire 
property, etc.), it did not accept the consequences of the wage- 
earning system as they affected the family and women’s work. 
In 1945 Pope Pius XII, in a speech to 1,500 Catholic women whom 
he received at the Vatican, stated very clearly the nature of the 
link between industrialisation and the employment of women 
outside the home: 
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Moreover, can woman expect to find her true well-being in a predomin- 
antly capitalist society ? We do not need to describe to you the economic 
and social consequences which ensue from this system. You are aware of 
its features and you yourselves bear its burden; the crowding of people 
into the cities, the steady encroachment of large concerns, the difficult and 
precarious circumstances of the other industries, particularly of handicrafts 
and even more of agriculture.... Let us restore to its place of honour the 
mission of women and mothers in the home: this is the call to be heard on 
all sides like a cry of alarm, as if the world were frightened by the fruits 
of material and technical progress of which it was formerly so proud. 


And in his encyclical Quadragesimo anno (1931) Pope Pius XI, 
referring to the employment of women, had explicitly stated : 


Mothers, concentrating on household duties, should work primarily in 
the home or in its immediate vicinity. It is an intolerable abuse, and to be 
abolished at all costs, for mothers on account of the fathers’ low wage to be 
forced to engage in gainful occupations outside the home to the neglect of 
their proper cares and duties, especially the training of children. 


There was, indeed, and still is a third underlying influence shap- 
ing the attitude of official Catholic thought towards the employment 
of women (although its effect has now considerably diminished). 
This is the desire to safeguard the religious values of the family, 
marriage and the Christian marital relations as defined by the 
Catholic church. It is feared that economic independence and the 
atmosphere of the workplace will have an effect on the moral, 
religious, cultural and civic behaviour of women that is not to be 
apprehended in the case of men. And it is thought that the educa- 
tion of the children, even in its modern form, will be more seriously 
harmed by the employment of their mother outside the home than 
by that of their father.? 


1 In his encyclical Casti connubii (1930) Pope Pius XI speaking of wo- 
men’s emancipation said of “ social ” emancipation, i.e. emancipation based 
on the employment of women outside the home: “ Neither is this a true 
etnancipation of woman, nor is it the reasonable and dignified liberty which 
is becoming to the noble and Christian duty of a woman and a wife ; rather 
is it a corruption of woman’s nature and motherly dignity and a disruption 
of the whole family.... As soon as woman descends from the queenly 
position within the walls of her home to which she has been raised by the 
gospel she will at first relapse into her former servitude (if not outwardly, 
then certainly in fact) and, as in pagan times, will once more become a mere 
instrument of man.” The same encyclical goes on to say: “ If mothers of 
families, to the detriment of their households, are encumbered by the need 
and the burden of earning money by their own labour... it must be clear 
that they and their husbands are sure to suffer, their home life is sure to be 
made difficult and their observance of the Divine precepts will be impaired... .” 

2 Pope Pius XII in his 1945 speech, referred to earlier, painted the 
following picture of family life when a woman works outside her home: 
“ Take the case of the woman who, in order to add to her husband's earnings, 
also goes out to work in a factory and leaves her home deserted while she 
is away ...; the members of the family work separately in the four corners 
of the city and with different working hours ; they are hardly ever alone 
whether to eat, to rest after the fatigue of the day or even less to pray 
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This religious dimension of social values is not directly affected 
by time and social change and, being the most ideological, is also 
the most stable feature of the Catholic attitude. However, even on 
this point, social change has made its influence felt in Italy. The 
clearest expression of this is to be found in the attitude and work 
of the “Italian Workers’ Christian Associations” (A.C.L.I.). At 
a recent study conference on the employment of women organised 
by the A.C.L.I., the president, Mr. Penazzato, made a very balanced 
statement to the effect that— 

The outstanding feature of modern development is that it does not 
merely make limited demands on women’s work but in fact calls upon them, 
as appropriate, to devote all their trained energies (depending on their indi- 
vidual abilities) in an effort to meet the general needs of the economy and 
maintain the highest rate of civic as well as economic development. There 
can be no doubt that the wider participation of women in economic life is an 
absolute necessity. Moreover a trend towards the wider employment of 
women has already begun even in our country and will inevitably develop 
along balanced and harmonious lines as part of the process of expansion 
which is the aim of our policy today. 


together....” Later, speaking of the inevitable results, he said: “ Apart 
from these harmful consequences brought about by the absence of the 
woman and the mother from the domestic hearth there is another even more 
deplorable result ; this is the effect of this absence on the education of 
young girls and their preparation for life. Accustomed to seeing her mother 
always away from home and to finding the home itself so gloomy in her 


mother’s absence, a girl will be incapable of feeling any taste for the austere 
tasks of the household ; nor will she be able to understand how noble and 
fine they are or desire to do them when she herself is a wife and mother. ... 
The working-class woman, if she thought the matter over carefully, would 
realise perhaps that quite often the additional money she can earn by work- 
ing away from home 1s quickly eaten up by other expenses or by waste, which 
is ruinous to the family budget. If the daughter also goes out to work in a 
factory, business or an office, she is overwhelmed by the bustling world in 
which she lives, dazzled by the tinsel of a false luxury and becomes avid for 
loose pleasures which distract without satisfying. How then can she avoid 
finding her humble home more inhospitable and gloomy than it actually is ? ” 

1 Among other authoritative statements made at the conference in the 
same vein the following remarks by Professor S. Lombardini, the Economic 
Rapporteur, are worth quoting: ‘““ Women, too, have a right to expect society 
to provide conditions favourable to the development of her personality. . . . 
Technical progress is tending to reduce domestic work and to draw women 
ever more clearly into social life; it is therefore likely that the healthy 
inclinations which impel a woman to seek employment will steadily become 
more and more important.” The general feeling of the conference, which 
reflects the broad attitude of the most thoughtful Catholic circles, is that a 
woman should be free to choose between work inside and outside the home. 
In other words, instead of being discouraged from entering the labour mar- 
ket, women should be encouraged to do so as long as this is likely to satisfy 
their needs, especially their spiritual needs; but they should be free to 
stay at home if their entry into the labour market would be dictated 
merely by material needs. Thus the ideological position is tending to shift— 
whereas wage-earning employment for women was at one time tolerated 
only if it was economically necessary, now it tends to be encouraged if it 
meets a spiritual and personal need, i.e. what was once a little pompously 
called a desire for “ emancipation”. 
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The Catholic church itself does not appear to be using its reli- 
gious powers to discourage the growth of employment of women 
outside the home. In fact it is highly likely that forthcoming 
policy statements on Catholic social doctrine will endorse already 
widely held views. 

On the whole, whatever the reasons behind it, the hitherto 
hostile attitude on the part of the Catholic church towards employ- 
ment for women has had a marked influence in Italy on the evolu- 
tion of the female labour market, whereas in the other western 
industrial countries the influence of religious thought on the social 
status of women has been very slight. In the non-Catholic countries 
this is because the other churches and faiths were not so openly 
concerned with the problem ; and in countries where Catholicism 
was able to exercise some influence the employment of women 
outside the home was already well established when official Catholic 
thought began to take up a definite attitude on this point. Of 
course in the other western industrial countries some ideological 
opposition to employment for women has also existed. But despite 
this opposition even Catholic circles have accepted the employ- 
ment of women outside the home and recognised its necessity. 
Here we have merely set out to emphasise the possible differences 
between Italy and the most highly developed western industrial 
States, as regards the religious concept of woman’s social position. 


Population Policy 


The second ideological factor obstructing women’s employment 
has been the policy of population expansion. This policy, which 
has had far-reaching effects in many countries (and in Italy 
coloured the whole history of the country in the last century), was 
taken to extremes between the two wars, i.e. under the Fascist 
dictatorship. During these years it was official policy to foster 
and encourage the growth of the population for political ends} 
and a series of measures was taken to discourage women from 
working outside the home.? These measures were both direct, 


« 


1 Benito Mussolini emphatically told women that they were the “ guar- 
dians of the hearth”. ‘“ You must [he told them] by your tireless care 
and unquenchable love make the first imprint on our teeming stalwart 
youth, The generations of soldiers and pioneers needed to defend the Empire 
will be what you make them.” (Speech to Fascist women on 20 June 1937 
published in Scritti e discorsi, Vol. XI (Rome, 1938), p. 119.) 

2 It is significant, for example, that during these years in Italy there 
was a spate of publications on women’s occupational physiology and patho- 
logy, most of which seemed to emphasise the harmful effects of employment 
on maternity. This tendency also fitted in quite well with the cultural and 
medical climate of the time in which the study of genetics was much in 
vogue. 
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e.g. statutory restrictions on the employment of women either 
by limiting their numbers or regulating their conditions of 
work !, and indirect, e.g. a mass of family welfare legislation 
which was openly designed to encourage women to stay at 
home and have as many babies as possible instead of going out 
to work.? 

The population policy of the Fascist régime—owing to the 
great effectiveness of “ official ” policies in totalitarian systems— 
helped to create a general climate which was more hostile to the 
employment of women than in any other western industrial 
country. 

The influence of the first ideological factor referred to—the 
religious concept of woman’s social status—has had an exception- 
ally good opportunity of making itself felt in Italy because after 
the First World War it was supported by the second factor— 
population policy. Before the First World War this concept had 
been counterbalanced by various other schools of thought which 
were in favour of the employment of women outside the home, 
e.g. the feminist movement itself, which caused a certain stir in 
Italy at the turn of the century, and the liberal, radical, socialist 
and general democratic movements, which were suffocated in the 
political and spiritual climate of the Fascist dictatorship but which, 


up to the First World War, gave Italian democracy a modern and 
progressive tone.® 


1 As regards limitations on numbers, the culmination of Fascist policy 
was the 1938 decree referred to earlier. As regards restrictions on conditions 
of employment, mention should be made of the laws forbidding the employ- 
ment of women in certain occupations, the special regulations on hours of 
work and the comprehensive safeguards for expectant mothers, which are 
dealt with in greater detail in the following paragraph. 


* This population policy also took the form of family allowances as part 
of the wage, which quite obviously fitted in with the policy of the “ family 
wage ” as it is called, especially in the Catholic countries. Italy in 1936 
was one of the first countries to introduce family allowances as part of the 
wage and it also started a system of allowances for wives. Fascist legislation 
did not have any great effect because of the war but, after the war ended, 
the idea of the “ family wage ” continued to attract support in Italy as it 
did in some sections of opinion in Belgium and France. To this day, however, 
Italy is still the only country to pay an allowance to wives even though it is 
only quite a small one (while France has made an experiment with a complex 
single wage allowance). Needless to say in the English-speaking and 
Scandinavian countries the children’s allowance is looked upon as a state 
welfare benefit to citizens as such and not as something forming part of the 
workers’ wage. 

3 It would be impossible to quote the mass of literature available. Italian 
economic and sociological literature at the turn of the century was equal 
to the best European and international writing on the problem of women’s 
employment ; in other countries this writing was instrumental in bringing 
about rapid progress at a time when Italy was ideologically and culturally 
isolated. 
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INSTITUTIONAL FACTORS AFFECTING THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
FEMALE LABOUR MARKET 


We have now examined the three inain groups of factors which 
have slowed down the entry of women into the non-agricultural 
labour market in Italy. We have shown how the objective factors 
(economic conditions, industrial demand and unemployment) and 
the subjective factors (ideological influences) are fairly interdepen- 
dent and in general have led to the employment of a smaller pro- 
portion of women in industry and the tertiary activities than in 
the major western industrial countries where employment is un- 
restricted. Even in the last few decades the cumulative effect in 
Italy of these factors has been that the employment of women in 
most branches of industry and the tertiary occupations has pro- 
portionately increased less than the employment of men. This 
is the outstanding feature of the trend in the women’s labour 
market in Italy as compared with the other countries, namely a 
tendency for women to be replaced by men, whereas in the other 
countries the contrary has always been the case. 

Moreover, these factors have been accompanied by the growth 
of institutions which have also affected the trend referred to. 
The chronic unbalance of the labour market and the ideological 
influences have led to the passing of legislation to protect women 
workers, which has ended up by restricting and discouraging their 
employment. This fact fits logically into the Italian pattern of lab- 
our relations in which the law has always overshadowed indepen- 
dent contractual action by employers’ and workers’ associations. 

In regulating conditions of work in Italy, statute law has 
always prevailed over the contractual system. The weakness of 
the workers’ associations has always led to political, i.e. legislative 
interference. The trade unions themselves in Italy have often 
given up their own prerogatives in order to achieve particular ends. 
The result is that collective bargaining in Italy tends to have very 
little prestige and time and again has had to give way to legislative 
action. 

Another point is that collective bargaining in Italy has had a 
distinctive historical development. Ever since the start of collective 
action, but particularly as a result of the corporative form given 
to labour relations under Fascism, there has been a steady cen- 
tralisation of collective bargaining so that, in economic and social 
effectiveness, it is little inferior to legislative or administrative 
action since it has the same binding force both in scope and in 
duration. 

This predominance of statute law over contractual agreements 
in labour relations has had a definite effect on the conditions of 
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employment of women, which, while in most industrial countries 
they are settled by agreement freely concluded between employers 
and unions, are subject to statutory regulation in Italy.1 The 
protection of working mothers is also exclusively a statutory 
matter.? The result has been a system of legal protection and 
safeguards which, as we have said, is one of the most comprehensive 
in the world. But it has also produced a situation in which condi- 
tions of employment for women are laid down without any flexi- 
bility, and this has reduced not only the negotiating power and 
prestige of the trade unions but also the level of employment 
among women. It has also convinced many employers that the 
employment of women is bound to involve them in undue obliga- 
tions and costs—an idea which in many cases simply does not 
tally with the facts. In a society which for many reasons is not 
favourable to the employment of women, this influence has ham- 
pered their entry into productive employment. If the employers 
and the unions had built up their own negotiating machinery to 
deal with the technical, health and welfare aspects of female 
employment, it is likely that this alone would have led to higher 
employment among women. 


1 The earliest Italian legislation to protect women and children in em- 


ployment was confined to questions which amply warranted statutory inter- 
ference. For example the 1902 Act (and subsequent slight amendments) 
was limited, as regards women, to forbidding night work by young women 
(five years later this was forbidden for women of any age), to prohibiting 
underground work by women, to prescribing a fixed daily rest and a whole 
day off per week for women of any age and for boys up to the age of 15, and 
to requiring any establishment employing not less than 50 women to set 
aside a “ special nursing room” which must be suitable and clean or, alterna- 
tively, to allow nursing mothers, in addition to the prescribed rest, to take 
time off to nurse their children for not less than one hour a day. The Act of 
26 April 1934 regarding the protection of working women (but not of 
mothers), which is still in force, introduced substantial improvements in 
conditions of employment for women as compared with the legislation of 
the early part of the century ; but, by placing women in the same category 
as juveniles in a lengthy series of restrictions and regulations, it made the 
employment of women as troublesome as the employment of juveniles. 


? The Act of 26 August 1950 further restricted the employment of women 
and added to its cost. In brief the Act prevents the dismissal of expectant 
mothers, forbids them to work during a period ranging from three to five 
months (depending on the type of work) ; entitles them to a daily allow- 
ance equal to 80 per cent. of earnings throughout their absence from work ; 
stipulates that the unavoidable absence from work must be recognised 
for purposes of seniority, public holidays and any other entitlements ; and 
requires expectant mothers to be kept on other jobs for seven months after 
confinement whenever their own jobs are arduous, etc. This legislation to 
protect working mothers has undoubtedly made employers afraid of being 
caught up in the tangle of protective laws by engaging women who are 
liable to get married. Where typically female occupations are concerned 
the position has already been described ; but in all cases in which it is 
possible to replace women by men the Act has operated as a powerful 
disincentive to female employment. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF WOMEN’S EARNINGS 


The institutional environment has had a marked influence on 
the way in which women’s earnings—perhaps the most important 
as well as one of the most discussed features of their employment— 
are fixed in Italy. 

Up to the Second World War women workers in most occupa- 
tions in which they were employed, ranging from agriculture to 
industry and commerce, were seldom paid more than half the wages 
of men in corresponding and comparable jobs. Naturally the gap 
between men’s and women’s earnings for comparable jobs varied 
considerably ; but the mass of miscellaneous data available on 
wages during the period between the end of the last century and the 
Second World War shows no significant regular pattern of differ- 
ences by branch of the economy, industry or area. In 1938, for which 
statistics are most readily available in respect of average national 
earnings for each class of worker, women’s earnings were around 
50 per cent. of men’s. In the latter years of the nineteenth century 
and from the beginning of the twentieth until the First World War, 
it would appear that the difference between men’s and women’s 
wages was in most cases even greater than in the inter-war period. 
Wages were at that time settled by collective agreements which 
were hardly ever negotiated at the national level and usually only 
applied to the district or the plant concerned. In many cases they 
could hardly be said to have been settled by collective bargaining. 
Moreover, the structure of industry was such that the demand for 
women workers was more concentrated than it now is in a small 
number of trades, so that women looking for work were at a greater 
disadvantage. During these years technical standards were also 
much lower and the value of the output of women in industries other 
than the traditionally female trades was probably lower. 

Between the two wars the difference in wages between men and 
women tended to be around 50 per cent. Contracts having the force 
of law were negotiated at the national level by the Fascist corpora- 
tions comprising both employers and workers. In each case the 
contract covered various classes of workers and a very wide geo- 
graphical area, and special wage rates began to be laid down for 
women workers, for whom a special grading system was also in- 
troduced. This grading of male and female skills is still the rule 
today, for the pattern of contracts has not greatly changed.* 


1 In these corporative contracts women were classified in two categories 
(A and B) in contrast with the three or four grades for men (skilled, semi- 
skilled and labourers). Immediately after the war women were divided 
into three categories of skill in most contracts corresponding to four grades 
among the men ; these three women’s grades were simply known as grades 
1, 2 and 3. For purposes of comparison it is usually agreed that the female 
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Women’s wages were kept exceptionally low during the Fascist 
period as compared with men’s in order to discredit the employ- 
ment of women in accordance with the official policy of the time. 

With the end of the Second World War and the restoration of 
democracy the ratio between women’s and men’s wages began to 
change. Women’s wages, which in 1940 were around 50 per cent. of 
men’s, have in recent years risen to between 75 and 80 per cent. in 
almost all sections of the economy. The main reason for this, 
however, has not been collective bargaining or government action 
but the currency inflation which took place in Italy immediately 
after the war on a scale unprecedented in the country’s history. 

In order to safeguard the purchasing power of wages as prices 
soared, a semi-official sliding scale was introduced (although it was 
actually contractual in origin). The wage was composed of a basic 
wage, i.e. the rate laid down in the contract, and allowances which 
varied in accordance with changes in the cost of living. As differ- 
ences in wages between men and women (like those based on skill) 
were mainly found in the basic wage, and as the cost-of-living allow- 
ances for the two sexes were raised without any attempt to maintain 
the initial difference between them !, there was an automatic level- 
ling out of the differences in total earnings. Periodic special agree- 
ments were concluded to incorporate the cost-of-living allowance in 
the basic wage but, in the process, nobody had the face to restore the 
initial gap between men’s and women’s wages.? The campaign for 
equal pay thus found an unexpected ally in inflation. 

Undoubtedly the fact that the agreements merging the cost-of- 
living allowance in the basic wage did not restore the differential 
was largely due to the new rights that women had acquired after 
the war. For the first time women were granted the right to vote 
in 1946. But the fact that the principle of equal pay for equal work 
had gained ground was due first and foremost to political and trade 
union campaigns. The new Republican Constitution adopted in 
1947 clearly endorsed the principle even before the Equal Re- 


grade 1 corresponds to the male grade 2 and so on. In other words women 
were in practice excluded (apart from the case of the textile industry in 
which a fourth grade for women has been introduced on a small scale) from 
the top grade of skilled workers. It is usually claimed that the differences 
in wages for comparable skills are even greater in fact, because the highest 
classes of skill are not directly comparable. 

1 The cost-of-living allowance for women was nothing like as low in 
relation to the men’s as their basic pay. Under collective agreements signed 
in 1945 and 1946 in industry, the gap between women’s and men’s basic wages 
(daily workers in comparable grades) was 30 per cent. whereas for the cost- 
of-living allowance it was only 13 per cent. 

? For further information see V. Foa: “ Le componenti del salario 
femminile e il loro adeguamento alla Convenzione n° 100 del O.1.T. ”, report 
to the Conference of the Societa Umanitaria 1957, published in Retribuzione 
uguale per un lavoro di valore uguale (Milan, 1958), pp. 101-118. 
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muneration Convention, 1951, was given force of law through its 
ratification by the Italian Parliament in 1956. Article 37 of the 
Constitution states : 


The woman worker shall have the same rights and for equal work the 
same remuneration as a male worker. The conditions of work shall be such 
as to permit her to fulfil her essential family functions and shall provide 
special and adequate protection for mother and child. 


While sheer force of inertia would certainly have led to delay in 
enforcing this clause of the Constitution, it was more difficult, once 
women’s and men’s earnings had moved closer together because of 
the sliding scale, to restore the former differentials, which were 
clearly at variance with the Constitution. 

Thus the present position was reached, in which women’s wages 
are about 75 or 80 per cent. of men’s in almost all branches of the 
economy. The gap is narrower in the more skilled occupations and 
wider in the less skilled. It is worth noting that the automatic 
closing (because of inflation) of the wage gap between men and 
women means that only women have managed to improve their real 
wages at all substantially in Italy since 1938.1 Women, by narrow- 
ing the gap between their wages and men’s, have absorbed all the 
extra purchasing power added by inflation to the value of wages, 
and they have thus been the only ones to benefit by the trade 
unions’ policy of higher wages. Moreover this development has 
helped to lower the proportion of women employed in industry and 


1 The pattern is a complex one in industry and commerce. During the 
decade 1938-48 the real wages of workers fell nearly everywhere, whereas 
those of women workers rose sharply. Men’s wages fell in the food industry 
(by 16.2 per cent.), in leather and footwear (10.4), woodworking (4.3), chem- 
icals (4.3), engineering (6.4), wholesaling (10.6), and retailing (11.3). Men’s 
wages during this decade rose slightly in textiles (by 7.3 per cent.), and non- 
metallic minerals (4.6). Women’s wages, however, during the same period 
rose sharply in all sections of industry (ranging from a peak of 51.9 per cent. 
in engineering to 31.1 per cent. in chemicals) ; on the other hand their real 
earnings fell, though not to the same extent as men’s, in wholesaling (by 
9.2 per cent.) and retailing (1.2). 

During the decade 1948-58 the pattern was different. Men’s real wages 
rose slightly while women’s increased more, though less sharply than in the 
previous decade. 

The following percentage increases may be noted (the first figure in each 
case representing the rise in men’s wages and the second that in women’s) : 
food trades, 17.6 and 23.4; textiles, 3.4 and 4.0 ; leather and footwear, 7.4 
and 11.9; woodworking, 5.7 and 12.1; chemicals, 7.7 and 13.8; non- 
metallic minerals, 13.3 and 18.7; engineering 10.3 and 15.0; wholesaling, 
8.9 and 11.5; and retailing, 14.5 and 20.7. Thus during the last decade 
men’s wages in most branches of industry have increased at an annual rate 
of barely 1 per cent. or perhaps a little more, whereas women’s wages have 
constantly tended to increase at an annual rate of more than 1 per cent. 

In agriculture there was a conspicuous increase in real wages during the 
decade 1938-48 (24.4 per cent. for men and 66.9 per cent. for women). In 
the following decade (1948-58) there was a very marked levelling off for 
both men’s and women’s wages (plus 0.9 per cent. and plus 0.6 per cent.). 
See “ Alcune fonti statistiche ”, op. cit., table 30. 
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commerce during recent years. The rise in women’s real wages 
(compared with the stagnation of men’s), coupled with a fall in the 
proportion of female employment, has helped to reduce the total 
purchasing power of wages which would otherwise have resulted 
from economic developments since 1938 (if the proportion of 
female employment had remained unchanged). 


LEGAL AND Economic ASPECTS OF EQuaAL Pay In ITALY 


In recent years the movement for equal pay has definitely 
gained ground and the ratification by Italy in 1956 of the Equal 
Remuneration Convention, 1951, has unquestionably helped to 
keep the issue alive. 

From the legal angle the position is fairly clear. Article 37 of 
the Italian Constitution, which prescribes equality, is generally 
considered to have the executive force of law and therefore to be 
immediately applicable without need for any further legislation. 
The courts themselves have many times ruled that this article is 
mandatory and contrary opinions are few and carry little weight. 
But there has been some difficulty over the interpretation of this 
article since the Equal Remuneration Convention was ratified. 
Legal experts now ask whether in fact the Convention has not 
qualified the absolute principle laid down in article 37 of the Con- 
stitution, since it states that the standards it prescribes should be 
applied through ordinary legislation or collective agreements. 

There are many who argue that reference in the Convention to 
the possible (but not mandatory) methods by which its principles 
may be implemented does not alter the fact that under a legal 
system like the Italian the principle can be directly and immediately 
applied through judicial enforcement of a mandatory article of the 
Constitution, without there being any need for special legislation. 

Others argue that, if this is so, there should be legislation 
authorising the labour inspectors to check on the enforcement of the 
principle of equal pay and laying down penalties for breaches of the 
law.? 


1 If it is assumed that the bulk of women’s wages in fact form part of a 
family income, it could be argued that the narrowing of the gap between 
men’s and women’s wages in Italy between 1938 and 1958 and the improve- 
ment in women’s real wages has not led to any improvement in the average 
real wage of working-class families. It is, however, arbitrary to assume that 
if there had been no increase in women’s real wages men’s real wages would 
have benefited thereby. 

2 New legislation on equal pay has been mainly called for by women’s 
organisations with various leanings. For example the women’s section of 
the Italian Workers’ Christian Associations (A.C.L.I.) had a Bill submitted 
to Parliament in October 1958 containing clauses to secure equal pay for 
men and women workers. In addition to the study conference on the employ- 
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Yet others point to the discrepancies between the different 
formulas used to define the principle of parity in the Constitution, 
the Equal Remuneration Convention and article 119 of the Treaty 
instituting the European Economic Community (which has further 
complicated matters). The discussion naturally centres on the 
“objective” or “subjective” interpretation of the idea of “work”. 
There is some doubt whether the formula “for equal work” in the 
Constitution can be considered to coincide with the formula “ for 
work of equal value” used in the Convention and how it is possible 
to adapt this principle of the Constitution to the provisions of 
article 119 of the Common Market Treaty which states that equal 
remuneration implies “the same unit of measurement” in the case 
of remuneration by results and, in the case of time rates, equal 
remuneration for “ the same job ”. 

The legal debate on this subject has by no means ended.) Italy 
is a country with a great legal tradition and a great many, not to 
say too many, professors of labour law. Despite this, the interpreta- 
tion of these various definitions of equality is a typical example of 
futile hair-splitting. Italian jurisprudence has done its utmost to 
define the character of this article of the Constitution but has rarely 
succeeded in giving any worthwhile ruling as to the value of the 
jobs the equality of which has been in dispute. And it is unlikely 
that it will ever succeed in doing so. It is extremely difficult to 
prove in legal terms that two jobs are identical, just as it is ex- 
tremely easy to prove that they are not. This fact alone has meant 
that appeals to the courts on the subject of parity have been fairly 
few and far between, despite the existence of a complete legal 
apparatus for obtaining satisfaction. It is, of course, typical of 
wage earners, and even of the trade unions themselves, to be re- 
luctant to go to law. This explains why many experts think it 
necessary to pass legislation making it the special responsibility of 
the labour authorities to act on behalf of the workers concerned. 
But, even so, could government inspectors really classify the 


ment of women already referred to, another A.C.L.I. conference, held spe- 
cially to discuss this problem of equal pay strongly favoured legislative 
action. Shortly after this conference a second draft was submitted by 
members of Parliament on behalf of the Union of Italian Women (U.D.I.). 
The U.D.I. together with many other women’s organisations took part in the 
1957 conference organised by the Societa Umanitaria referred to earlier. 
The concensus of opinion at this conference was also that legislation was 
called for. 

1 See the papers submitted by P. BastLze, U. TERRAcINI and D. Rizzo, 
the speeches by U. ProspEerEtTI and U. Natori, together with the reports 
of Ada Picciotto and M. Luisa ZAVATTARO ARDIzzI to the Conference of 
the Societa Umanitaria referred to earlier in its record of proceedings, Re- 
tribuzione uguale per un lavoro di valore uguale, op. cit. See also A. VENTURI : 
“ Tl principio ‘a lavoro uguale, salario uguale’ nella legislazione comparata ”, 
in I/ diritto del lavoro, 1950. 
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extraordinary variety of jobs in which men and women are engaged 
in actual life in every single factory ? 

In point of fact, whatever legal interpretation may be made of 
this formula, the principle of equality is clearly recognised.1 The 
problem is to translate this principle into changed wage rates. In 
other words it is not legal so much as technical and contractual. 

But in Italy this widely recognised principle of equality comes up 
against an unsuitable contractual system. When we discussed the 
differences between men’s and women’s wages we spoke of the 
grades for “ comparable ” rather than “ identical ” jobs. In other 
words, where the simple grades of the national collective agree- 
ments are concerned (apart altogether from the variety of separate 
jobs covered by these grades) it is not possible to speak of strictly 
equal work. This is what makes some commentators support the 
view, which is widespread in employers’ circles, that in agreements 
women should be dealt with separately from men and the three 
grades for women should be given a different definition and mean- 
ing from the four men’s grades ; on this view there would be no con- 
tractual equality of work on which a claim for contractual equality 
of payment could be based. In actual fact the very existence of 
“female ” grades is an employment discrimination based on sex 
and this is at variance—where it is not inherent in the job itself— 
with the principle of equality. The employers themselves have, 
however, realised for some time that their argument that the dis- 
tinction between the sexes for contractual grading purposes is com- 
patible with the principle of equality, cannot be upheld. Nowadays 
they are trying, in conjunction with the unions, to find the least 
burdensome method of changing the wording of collective agree- 
ments to bring them into line with the principle of equality by 
eliminating any specific reference to grades for women workers.? 

But does this mean that “equal remuneration ” will be paid 
for “ equal work ” ? Clearly no, because the “ grade” is only one 


1 Strong support for strengthening the principle has been manifested 
in Italian legal circles. See, for example, the article by a judge, E. PEDRONI : 
“ La donna nei rapporti di lavoro ” in Studi in onore d’Ernesto Eula, Vol. III, 
pp. 175-191, which also demonstrates a modern approach to the old question 
of the employment of women; see also De Luca Tamaio: “ La donna 
nell’ordinamento giuridico del lavoro ”, in Rivista giuridica del lavoro, 1956. 


2 In addition to the normal negotiations on national agreements for the 
main categories, during which the problem of wage parity has cropped up, 
the Italian General Confederation of Industry (the employers’ organisation) 
set up, in conjunction with the unions, an Inter-Confederal Technical Com- 
mittee in 1958 to “ settle the question of the remuneration of male and 
female skills together with the regulations pertaining thereto”. The Com- 
mittee ended its work at the beginning of 1959 and produced a report which 
constitutes an up-to-date review of the wage differentials in force in industry. 
The results of this survey (for which see table 32 of “ Alcune fonti stati- 
stiche ”, op. cit.) are now being bargained over. 
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factor and not the most important in any assessment of the work ; 
the most important feature today is analysis of the job itself and its 
objective characteristics. 

Parity of wages for the contractual grades can give no worth- 
while safeguards that women will have the same grades as men for 
similar jobs. It is important to say “ similar ” and not “ identical ” 
because, where jobs are concerned, differentiation is virtually un- 
limited and classification is almost impossible. 

Parity in practice can only be achieved through job analysis and 
only on the factory floor itself. Not only is the law incapable of 
finding a formula for assessing the “ work ” actually involved in a 
job but it is an artificial obstacle in the way of job analysis. 

Once common grades for men and women have been laid down 
by law, subsequent wage adjustments must take them into account 
and so remain confined within the statutory grading system. The 
Italian contractual system therefore has nothing to gain from 
legislation condemning discrimination based on sex; this is a matter 
easily dealt with by contractual means ; moreover it would be 
severely hampered by any legal provisions designed to equalise 
wages at the factory level, where the problem can be tackled only 
by collective bargaining. 

Indeed the best way of improving a contractual system is surely 
to negotiate collective agreements. 

There are many reasons why the unions need to defend their 
own interests in the matter of women’s wages. In the first place 
they would certainly lose no prestige among their women members 
and would keep the normal bargaining machinery in their own 
hands. Secondly, it is the unions that can make a reality of the 
principle of equal remuneration, which can be given meaning only 
by the direct comparison of jobs on the factory floor and not 
merely by allotting the workers to arbitrarily established grades. 
Thirdly, by getting as close as possible to true equality in the value 
of the work, they would ensure (and would therefore be able to 
guarantee to the employers) that the principle of equality would 
not in fact conceal disparities in output, i.e. would not discourage 
the employment of women. Fourthly, to take account of the pos- 
sible reluctance of employers to pay women the same remuneration 
as men even though their productivity is the same, the unions would 
be in a position to adapt their action to the situation, confining 
themselves, where it is unfavourable, to attacking the arbitrary 


1 The Equal Remuneration Convention explicitly states (Article 2) that 
the principle of parity “ may be applied by means of-—/(a) national laws 
or regulations ; (b) legally established or recognised machinery for wage 
determination ; (c) collective agreements between employers and workers ; 
or (d) a combination of these various means ”. 
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classification of women in special grades, which, as was stated 
earlier, is in any case incompatible with the legal principle of 
equality. In other words, the contractual instrument would be 
flexible enough in the hands of the unions and would also have the 
advantage of strengthening their prestige and power. 

In Italy, however, there are serious obstacles in the way of a 
development along these lines. These are : (1) the weakness of the 
trade union movement ; (2) its immaturity ; (3) the backwardness of 
personnel administration in industry ; and (4) unwillingness to 
increase the employment of women. These obstacles link up with a 
number of the points made in earlier sections. 

For example the trade unions’ weakness means that there is 
little prospect of effective collective agreements at the plant level on 
the analysis and evaluation of men’s and women’s jobs. The 
immaturity of the trade unions also helps to explain their weakness. 
The whole Italian trade union tradition, as was mentioned earlier, is 
to look for salvation from statutory action. Many Italian trade 
union leaders concentrate on creating the “ political conditions ” in 
which trade union aims can be secured by legislative means. The 
result is that the unions do not feel that there has been any infringe- 
ment of their functions or prerogatives whenever the Government 
or Parliament takes the initiative in regulating labour relations. 

As regards the prospect of a new enactment to enforce wage 
parity, the Italian Confederation of Workers’ Unions, one of the 
two trade union organisations which represent the great bulk of 
workers 2, has recently come out against the idea and has made the 
achievement of wage parity through contractual action one of its 
main aims. The other organisation, the Italian General Confedera- 
tion of Labour, however, has been a staunch supporter of further 
statutory action, e.g. the Bill submitted on behalf of the Union of 
Italian Women.* 

The backwardness of personnel techniques in industry certainly 
does not help the growth of labcur-management relations or con- 
sequently of female employment. The fact is that mcst manage- 
ments look upon the unions as more of a hindrance than a help and 
quite often Italian employers prefer to incur obligations and liabil- 

1 It should not be forgotten that the leaders of the Italian trade union 
organisations take an active part in Parliament as representatives of political 
parties. Some of them have even taken government office. There is no 
incompatibility in Italy between trade union and parliamentary respon- 
sibilities. 

* The Italian Confederation of Workers’ Unions is affiliated to the Inter- 


national Confederation of Free Trade Unions while the Italian General 
Confederation of Labour belongs to the World Federation of Trade Unions, 

*To understand the outlook and policy which predominate in the 
Italian General Confederation of Labour see Inés Pisoni-Ceries:: La 
parita di salario in Italia (Rome, Editrice “ Lavoro”, 1959). 
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ities—and therefore higher costs—rather than establish good rela- 
tions with the unions. Even modern job analysis and evaluation 
techniques (like wage techniques in general) have made little 
progress in Italian industry. This is not a question of ill will so 
much as of incompetence. The objective appraisal of jobs which 
the Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951, requires governments 
to encourage (Article 3) is still quite beyond the grasp of a large 
section of Italian employers. Italian management still thinks in 
terms of the old legal and contractual system of personal qualifica- 
tions, and it fights against the idea that it is possible to negotiate 
earnings and fix differentials in relation to the job itself. Greater 
development of job evaluation techniques (of course without any 
differentiation between men and women) would be the best way out 
of this awkward problem of parity. 

Not the least important obstacle to the contractual achievement 
of parity is the lukewarm interest taken by unions, employers, 
politicians and the Government in the maintenance and extension 
of employment among women. All the legislation to protect work- 
ing women and mothers, and even the draft legislation to implement 
parity, appears to bear out the suspicion that in many quarters a fall 
in the level of employment among women would not cause dismay. 
The Ministry of Labour has not apparently grasped the full im- 
portance of the problems of women’s employment and has not even 
set up a small department to deal with them. 

Despite these serious obstacles, however, the equalisation of 
wages is making progress. It is unlikely that legislation will be 
passed to implement the constitutional principle, especially in view 
of the opposition of the Confederation of Italian Workers’ Unions. 
Contractually, however, some progress is certain to be made under 
force of circumstances, and it is likely that the anomaly of dis- 
crimination in grading based on sex will disappear. The process will 
be a slow one but it is inevitable. There is greater ground for concern 
over the prospect of basing men’s and women’s wages on the results 
of job analysis. Satisfactory changes in this respect would require 
a dynamic approach which seems unlikely in the Italian industry of 
today. It would also make demands on the technical and organising 
abilities of the trade unions—a hopeless prospect as long as the 
labour movement is divided and spends its energies in the political 
arena. 


CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE TRENDS 


The main purpose of this article on recent trends in the employ- 
ment of women in Italy has been to bring out the distinctive 
features of the female labour market compared with the “ typical ” 
trend in women’s employment in a modern industrial society. 
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Without making any explicit reference to it, we have all along 
borne in mind the trend in women’s employment in the other 
western industrial countries, which has certain common features 
that we have assumed to be representative of this “typical ” 
trend. What is the outlook for the employment of women ? This is 
not only a rash question but a complicated one, and it is so tied up 
with a number of other complex issues of our age that we have taken 
care to leave this aspect out of consideration, even as background. 
We have merely set out to examine and trace the trend in women’s 
employment in Italy in the light of the trend in other countries. 

The most obvious difference, as we have pointed out, is that the 
number of women coming on the labour market has been propor- 
tionately lower than in the “ typical ” western countries. These 
obstacles in the way of women’s employment have been related 
to the general tendency in the past few decades for men to take 
the place of women workers—exactly the opposite of what has 
happened in the other countries. 

The main part of the article then illustrates and assesses this 
phenomenon and links it up with the factors that have caused and 
accompanied it. Once this major point has been disposed of, the 
question arises : What are the future prospects of employment for 
women in Italy in view of the developments we have discussed ? 
Are these trends likely to persist in the future ? Will the obstacles 
in the way of the employment of women remain equally serious ? 
Will the proportion of Italian women wage earners in the labour 
force continue to decline in both industry and the tertiary occupa- 
tions ? There are simply not enough facts available to be able to 
answer these questions. One can only give impressions, which in 
many cases are far too personal. The writer, living in Italy and 
with first-hand knowledge of Italian society, has the general im- 
pression that the trend in female employment will soon show a 
marked change. The pattern of Italian society in recent years has 
altered to quite a considerable extent. So far the indices of econ- 
omic development are still somewhat contradictory. While output 
per head is rising satisfactorily, there has not been sufficient im- 
provement in the level of employment or the distribution of 
income, and a number of basic economic problems have still not 
been tackled. But in some ways Italian society in the past few 
years has undergone a major change, especially in its economic 
aspects. There has been a very large-scale drift from the land, 
coupled with substantial expansion in the tertiary occupations and— 
perhaps to not quite the same extent—in the wage-earning sector. 


1 As we have seen, the wage-earning system has developed as the popula- 
tion has moved to the towns. Merely during the years 1954-58 the per- 
centage of wage earners rose from 55.1 to 59.3 per cent. while the share of 
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These changes in the economy have not yet had their impact on 
the female labour market. In the last few years the employment 
figures have followed the trend of the past decades. But it is very 
likely that economic and social development has had, first of all, to 
offset the forces hitherto working against women’s employment, 
particularly between the two wars. This development still has a 
little way to go before it begins to affect the female labour market. 

There is another factor which strengthens this impression and 
that is the behaviour and outlook of the young Italian women of 
today. Anyone who has lived in Italy in recent years must have 
noticed the marked change in the general attitudes of Italian 
girls—changes which seem to be taking place almost under our eyes. 
In all social classes, among town dwellers and peasants, rich and 
poor, in industry, in offices and even in the villages, values are 
changing and knowingly or unknowingly the Italian woman is 
helping to bring the change about. The process can be detected in 
changes in fashion, in women’s magazines, in family life and in 
girls’ moral standards ; there is a tendency to consider all this 
merely as a vogue and it is admittedly hard to find any statistical 
measurement of it. But young women are becoming increasingly 
enterprising and more and more painstaking over their persons and 
their behaviour. The way they walk and talk, the increasing use 
they make of cosmetics, the growing number of women who drive 
cars or who have bank accounts, the tendency for youth to last 
longer and the precocity and confidence of the girls of today, 
together with many other features of Italian social life in recent 
years, especially in the big towns, certainly do not suggest that 
women will any longer be content with household chores. The 
feature which all these characteristics have in common is a greater 
assertion of women’s personality and willpower. Italian women 
seem determined in every way—at home or at work, in their 
opinions and in their behaviour—to achieve greater independence. 

These impressions, it must be repeated, are not yet borne out by 
any increase in the number of women in employment. But there 
can be no doubt that they are the best answer to the many ques- 
tions which arise over the future trend in the Italian female labour 
market. 


labour in the national income rose from 50 per cent. in 1951 to 55.9 per cent. 
in 1957 although with substantial variations during these six years (these 
official figures come from a survey Reddito, occupaztone, produttivita e salart 
dal 1953 al 1958, published under the auspices of the Research Department 
of the Italian Confederation of Workers’ Unions (Rome, 1959), which 
should also be consulted for more recent information). 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Social Security Protection 
for Members of Farmers’ Co-operatives 
in Eastern Europe 


It is only quite recently that several Eastern European countries have 
established centralised social security for the members of farmers’ co-oper- 
atives and their families. The following article presents the detailed pro- 
visions of the only three fully centralised schemes now in force, namely 
those of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Since the form given to 
these provisions has been determined in some measure both by the agrarian 
policy pursued in Eastern European countries and by the general frame- 
work of social security already in existence, the article first outlines the 
development of collectivisation and the legal status of farmers’ co-operatives 
and briefly recalls the main features of social security in the countries 
concerned. 


THE ECONOMIC AND LEGAL BAsIS FOR FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVES 


The economically active population in Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania and the U.S.S.R. is today, 
generally speaking, distributed among the four categories: employees, 
members of handicraft co-operatives, members of farmers’ co-operatives, 
and self-employed persons. The majority of the population are usually 
employees and farmers, including members of farmers’ co-operatives, 
the size of the other categories depending on the economic, historical and 
political background of the different countries. Although industrialisa- 
tion, accompanied by the increase of the number of employees, is the 
main feature of recent economic development in these countries, farming 
still remains an important occupation of a large part of the population. 

In the course of the land reforms introduced in the period 1945-48 
most of the land was divided among individual farmers. In Czecho- 
slovakia, for instance, all farms larger than 50 hectares were divided, 
representing some 4.5 million hectares of agricultural land.! In ww mf 
3,223,000 hectares, i.e. 34.6 per cent. of the country’s area, were divided, 
of which 1,876,000 hectares were distributed to farm hands, rural 
workers and small farmers, 840,000 hectares of forests and 56,000 of 
arable land were taken into state ownership and 224,000 hectares of 
pastures were opened to common use.? 

1 Facts About Czechoslovakia (Prague, 1958), p. 31. 

® Hungary Today (Budapest, 1958), p. 42. 
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Some of the very large estates and estates of special significance were 
nationalised and became state farms employing manpower under labour 
contracts and labour legislation as in industry. These employees benefit 
from the same labour and social security legislation as workers in in- 
dustry, transport and other branches of the national economy. 

Individual self-employed farmers gradually joined in farmers’ co- 
operatives in the course of the process termed the “ collectivisation of 
agriculture ”. The theoretical principles of this process were laid down by 
Lenin in an article entitled “ On Co-operation ” }, in which he discussed 
the problems of socialism in the village and stressed that the formation 
of farm co-operatives was a very convenient way of bringing land under 
collective operation, as it was understandable to the farmers and fitted 
in with their way of thinking. The aim of this process was to combine 
the efforts of individual farmers, establish large farms and, by introducing 
machinery in rural labour, achieve better economic results. The State 
was to support the establishment and development of co-operatives 
through a system of preferential financial credit and in this way to 
maintain its influence on the further development of the co-operatives. 

Such farming co-operatives were established and developed in an 
elementary fashion in the U.S.S.R. after 1917. A mass movement for 
complete collectivisation in the late twenties and early thirties resulted 
in the present system of collective farms (kolkhoz) in the U.S.S.R. 
In the other Eastern European countries farmers’ co-operatives started 
to be formed after 1948, except in Bulgaria, where the movement got 
under way as early as 1944. This development is portrayed in tables I 
and II. 


TABLE I. LAND CULTIVATED BY CO-OPERATIVES IN RELATION TO 
TOTAL AGRICULTURAL LAND ! 


( Percentages ) 





Country 





Bulgaria | Czechoslovakia Hungary * | Poland ” | Rumania 
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These figures do not include state farms which occupy some 10 to 20 per cent. of the agricultural land 
in the various countries. The rest is cultivated by individual farmers. * This figure represents only co- 
operatives of types III and IV, as types I and II are only transitional types based on mutual aid (see footnote, 
p. 322). Type I practically does not exist any longer and only about 10 per cent. of co-operatives are of type II, 
which are of minor importance in agricultural production. * Figure for 1959. * Arable land only. 
* Figure for 1949. * The development of co-operatives was not steady. In 1951-52 they were formed “ in 
violation of the principle of voluntariness and without being well founded ” ; as a result there is a decline in 
the number of co-operatives in 1953-54 as many of the co-operatives established earlier were dissolved. 
In 1956, mainly under the influence of the events of that year, further co-operatives dissolved. (See Hungary 
Today, op. cit., p. 43). The percentage expresses the relation between land cultuvated by co-operatives each 
year and total agricultural land in 1956. * Figure for 1950. * The sharp decline followed the events 
of 1956. 


The agricultural co-operatives bear different names in the different 
countries ; for instance, in the U.S.S.R. they are called “ agricultural 


1 Published in Pravda (Moscow), 26 and 27 May 1923, Nos. 115 and 116. 
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TABLE II. NUMBER OF CO-OPERATIVE MEMBERS 





Country 








Czechoslovakia | Hungary | Poland Rumania 





Total population 
in 1957 - « « | 13,358,000 | 9,804,000 | 28,300,000 | 17,829,000 

No. of co-operative 
members : 
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652,150! | 78,700 75,379 
650,454 ! 188,500 317,686 
298,757 } | 27,000 683,902 

_ 27,400 1,453,313 














| 
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| 
| 196,414 ? | 16,900 4,042 
| 





Source : Population : United Nations Demographic Yearbook, 1959. Czechoslovakia: Statistickd Rofenka 
1959 (Prague, 1959), p. 262. Hungary: Hungary Today, op. cit., p. 43. Poland: Rocznik statystyczny 1957 
(Warsaw, 1957), p. 137 and ibid. 1959 (Warsaw, 1959), p. 196. Rumania: Anval Statistic al R.P.R., 1958 
(Bucharest, 1958). 


+ Includes families of members. 


collective economies ” or kolkhoz for short ; in Czechoslovakia “ unified 
agricultural co-operatives”; in Hungary “ agricultural producers’ 
co-operatives ”, etc. For the purpose of this study they will all be 
referred to indifferently as “ farmers’ co-operatives ”. 

Farmers’ co-operatives are generally established with the approval 
of the competent public authorities and/or upon registration by such 
authorities ; the exact procedure differs from country to country. 
Juridically they consist of a partnership of farmers with legal independ- 
ence, managing their own affairs ; their rights are defined by legislation. 
The rules of the co-operatives are usually determined by an Act, 
supplemented by model rules issued by the government. These contain 
basic provisions which have to be incorporated in the rules of each co- 
operative by the general meeting of its members, as well as recommenda- 
tions which do not have to be included if the general meeting so decides. 
In addition, each co-operative adopts its own operational regulations 
concerning conditions of work and operational plans in conformity with 
the national economic plan. District public authorities may submit 
recommendations to the co-operatives, which are free to decide whether 
or not to accept them. In addition, the authorities may suspend the 
execution of a resolution adopted by a co-operative on the grounds 
that it violates the law ; the final decision as to the legality or illegality 
of the contested resolution rests with the public prosecutor. 

The organs of the co-operatives are usually the general meeting of all 
members, which decides basic questions of policy, and the administrative 
council elected by the general meeting; the chairman of the council, 
who is also elected by the general meeting, though limited in his rights, 
has powers and duties similar to those of a director of an establishment. 
The work of the chairman and the administrative council is supervised 
by an auditing committee also elected by the general meeting, to which 
it reports once a year. 

Except in the U.S.S.R., co-operatives are differentiated according to 
the manner in which their work is organised and their income distributed. 
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The number of types of co-operatives is different in each of the countries !, 
the greatest variety being in Poland. 

Any farmer can become a member of the co-operative on condition 
that his application is accepted and approved by the general meeting.? 
The member brings in his land, cattle and stock, if any. He is entitled to 
compensation for the cattle and stock which then become the property 
of the co-operative. The land, however, remains his own, except in the 
U.S.S.R., where there is no private ownership of land, all land being 
nationalised after the revolution in 1917. Should he decide later on to 
leave the co-operative the land is returned to him. If this would be 
contrary to the interests of efficient farming, the co-operative may offer 
him fields elsewhere, but within the territory of the village, and of 
corresponding area and quality. He also keeps a smallholding, usually 
about 0.5 hectare, together with some poultry, a pig, a cow, etc., for his 
own private use. 

Members of a co-operative are members of a partnership and not 
employees ; they therefore receive no remuneration, but, in principle, 
share in the net income of the co-operative and own the produce of 
their smallholding. Co-operatives may of course employ specialists 
under contract of employment, who are then protected by labour 
legislation and by the social security scheme for employees. 

Each co-operative operates according to a yearly plan adopted by 
its general meeting. This plan takes into consideration the quota of 
crops, livestock and other agricultural products which the co-operative 
is obliged to deliver to the State in that year. The major part of the 
co-operative’s cash income is the sum received from the State in return 
for these deliveries. The co-operatives may, however, sell surplus pro- 
duction, over and above state delivery quotas, on the market to other 
citizens or to the State. 

This income is distributed among the members after the deduction 
of taxes, of payment for the services of the tractor station, and of 
compulsory allocations to various co-operative funds. In all the countries 
under consideration these funds consist of— 


(a) An indivisibie capital fund to cover investment projects and the 
cost of overhauls of existing equipment. 


(b) A seed-and-fodder fund to provide for the future crop and for 
cattle breeding. An emergency fund of the same nature is usually 
established to cover crop failure. 


(c) Asocial and cultural fund from which the cost of social assistance 
to co-operative members, social welfare, education and training, excur- 
sions, libraries, fellowships, etc., is met. 

The co-operatives in some of the countries also establish emergency 
funds to secure the income of members in hard years, and to cover heavy 


1 In Czechoslovakia, for instance, there are four types : type I, where crops and live- 
stock production are the concern of each individual and members work jointly only during 
the seasonal periods (this type, widely used in the initial stages of development, has almost 
completely disappeared) ; type II, where crops are produced jointly, the land being culti- 
vated with no dividing boundaries, the output being divided in proportion to the area of 
land which the individual members brought into the co-operative, and livestock is still 
the concern of the individual ; type III, where the members engage in crop and livestock 
production jointly and divide the income partly on a labour basis and partly according 
to the amount of land the individual member brought into the co-operative ; and type IV, 
where production is divided solely on a labour basis regardless of the land contributed by 
individual members. Types III and IV are the most common in Czechoslovakia today. 


2In some of the countries there are restrictions on large farmers (so-called kulaks) 
entering co-operatives. 
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seasonal expenditure for production and advance payment to members. 
Total allocations to all these funds do not usually exceed 30 to 40 per 
cent. of gross income. 

The remainder in cash and in kind is then divided among the members 
on the basis of so-called “ labour-day units ” and/or of the amount of 
land brought into the co-operative as the case may be. All work is 
measured in terms of these units, i.e. the amount of work to be performed 
within one day. A labour-day unit represents one share in the net 
income. Its value is planned a year ahead and each member receives 
in the course of the year an advance at the rate of some 25 to 60 per 
cent. of the value of the work to be performed by him, evaluated in 
labour-day units ; the rest is paid to him at the end of the year after the 
accounts have been approved by the general meeting and the actual 
value of the units has been determined. 


SociAL SECURITY SCHEMES FOR MEMBERS OF FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVES 
AND GENERAL SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEMS 


The general social security systems of the Eastern European coun- 
tries have many common features ; they are divided into substan- 
tially the same branches, each of which covers approximately similar 
categories of the active population. 

Medical care is generally provided by the public health services 
supervised by the Ministries of Health. It is ores either to the whole 
population, as is the case in Bulgaria and the U.S.S.R., or to the large 
majority of the population defined by legislation, as in Czechoslovakia, 
or to insured persons and those treated as insured persons in the other 
countries. 

Employees are covered by general social security schemes providing 
benefits in cases of practically all short-term and long-term contingencies. 
In some of the countries there are special schemes for certain specific 
categories of workers (e.g. Poland : miners, railways workers, etc.). In 
most cases, however, social security is uniform for all employees and 
provision is made within the scheme for a preferential system for com- 
puting benefits for special categories of workers. Special schemes are 
usually set up for members of the armed forces. Persons engaged in 
liberal professions, students, etc., are often covered by the same scheme 
as employees with slight modifications with regard to the nature of their 
occupation (U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, etc.). 

Recently as a result of collectivisation in agriculture a new category 
of gainfully active population has come into existence and has assumed 
a role of major importance in the economic life of these countries. 

This change in the structure of the population involved new problems 
of social security protection. The social needs of this part of the popula- 
tion differ from those of employees for a number of reasons, namely— 


(a) members of farmers’ co-operatives, apart from their participa- 
tion in the income of the co-operative, have houses and smallholdings 
to provide for their nourishment, and thus have something to fall back 
on in adversity ! ; 


1 According to a survey carried out by the Research Institute of Agricultural Economy 
in Czechoslovakia the average income of a co-operative member’s family in Bohemia and 
Moravia is something over 26,000 crowns per year, of which approximately 25 per cent. 
represents income from a smallholding (Nové Mysi (Prague), Feb. 1960, p. 171.) 
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(b) the co-operatives allocate some of their income to social funds, 
out of which needy members are provided for. 


In contrast to the uniformity in the social security schemes for 
employed persons the approach to social security problems of agricultural 
co-operatives ! differs substantially from one country to another. There 
seem to be several reasons for this— 


(a) progress of collectivisation of self-employed farmers in agri- 
culture has reached different levels of development ; 

(b) there are great differences in the general historical background 
and previous development of social security in agriculture ; 

(c) the different countries have followed different aims of policy 
in the field of social security for the agricultural population, mainly 
because of the financial possibilities and problems involved in social 
security planning for this sector. 


Problems of old-age and invalidity protection have received priority. 
Two different approaches have developed. In Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, centralised social security schemes for farmers’ co- 
operatives have been established by special Acts. In Poland a similar 
nation-wide scheme is under consideration by the National Council of 
Farmer’s Co-operatives and the Ministry of Agriculture. 

In the U.S.S.R., on the other hand, there is no centralised scheme 
for members of farmers’ co-operatives, and social security is provided 
by mutual aid societies ? established by the general meeting or meeting 
of delegates of each collective farm. Membership of these societies is 
voluntary, and any member of the farm may join on individual applica- 
tion to the management of the society, the administrative and super- 
visory organs of which are elected by its members. Mutual aid societies 
provide benefits in case of accidents, sickness, pregnancy or permanent 
disability, as well as assistance for orphans, treatment at spas or sanatoria 
or other kinds of medical care. Benefits are provided in cash and kind 
to invalids and old persons without relatives to support them. The 
amount of benefit is determined by the members themselves and de- 
pends on the income of the society, which is contributed by the individual 
members, by the collective farm as a whole and in the form of subsidies 
from local authorities for the maintenance of orphans. 

Finally, since no information is available on Albania and Rumania, 
the present study will deal with the schemes for members of farmers’ 
co-operatives in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 


CENTRALISED SOCIAL SECURITY SCHEMES FOR MEMBERS OF 
FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVES 


The oldest of the centralised schemes is the social security scheme for 
members of farmers’ co-operatives in Czechoslovakia, which was estab- 


1 There is also a different approach to social security for members of handicraft co- 
operatives, who are usually covered by schemes either identical or very similar to those 
for employees, administered by the central bodies representing these co-operatives. The 
difference in approach to social security for members of handicraft and farmers’ co-oper- 
atives is mainly due to the differences in their legal status and the nature of production, 
operation and distribution of income in them. 


2 The Government of the R.S.F.S.R. issued model rules for these societies in 1956; 
see Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.). Vol. X, No. 8, 15 Oct. 1958, p. 317. 
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lished in 1952.2 It was preceded by pension insurance of self-employed 
persons introduced under the National Insurance Act of 1948.2 The 
scheme was revised in 1956 when a new ordinance was published.* 

The scheme in Bulgaria was established by a Ukase of 1956 and 
amended in 1959 * and was preceded by a social insurance scheme for 
agricultural proprietors established under the Social Insurance Act of 
1949.5 The Hungarian scheme was established in 1957 and amended 
in 1959.¢ 

Protection against short-term contingencies and medical care has 
been introduced only gradually and family allowances are still provided 
in Hungary alone. 

The contingencies and provisions to meet them will be dealt with in 
detail in the following order : 


(1) medical care, which is usually common to more than one category 
of the economically active population ; 


(2) cash benefits in case of sickness and maternity, which are provided 
directly by the co-operative ; and 
(3) pensions under the centralised schemes. 


Medical Care 


Medical care, a benefit which has been provided for only lately, is 
granted by public health services organised under the supervision of 
Ministries of Health, with great differences in the approach of the three 
countries. Originally, the health services provided medical care only to 
employees, whereas now in Bulgaria it is provided to the whole popula- 
tion (and hence to co-operative farm members) without any distinction ’, 
in Czechoslovakia * to nearly all categories of the population as specified 
by law, and in Hungary ® to “ insured persons ”. 

In Czechoslovakia medical care free of charge is provided amongst 
others to all women in the course of pregnancy and confinement and to all 
children up to 15 years of age, without any distinctions. All persons are 


1 Government Ordinance No. 46 of 9 September 1952, concerning national pensions 
insurance for members of unified agricultural co-operatives, published in Sbirka Zdakond 
(Prague), 1952. See International Labour Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 5, May 1954, pp. 504 ff. 

2See J.L.0. Legislative Series, 1948 (Cz. 1) and International Labour Review, Vol. 
LVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1948, pp. 151 ff. 

* Government Ordinance No. 56 of 18 December 1956, concerning sickness and pensions 
insurance for members of unified agricultural co-operatives, published in Sbirka Zdkoni, 
No. 30, 1956. 

* Act concerning a pension scheme for members of agricultural producers’ co-operatives, 
issued under the decree of the presidium of the National Assembly, No. 501 of 29 
December 1956, published in Izvestiya (Sofia), 1 Jan. 1957, No. 1, as amended by Act 
published in ibid., 11 Aug. 1959, No. 64. 

57.1.0. Legislative Series, 1949 (Bul. 1), articles 221-234. 

® Decree concerning compulsory mutual pensions insurance for members of agricultural 
producers’ co-operatives, published in Magyar Kézlény (Budapest), No. 136, 28 Dec. 1957, 
amended by a decree published in ibid., No. 9, 1 July 1959. 

7 Medical care is granted to the whole population in Bulgaria by the Constitution of 
4 Dec. 1947 ; the relevant Acts and regulations concern only the organisation of the health 
service. 

8 Act No. 103 of 1951 concerning unified preventive and medical care (Sbirka Zdkona, 
No. 50, 1951) as amended by other legislative instruments; Government Decree No. 56 
of 1956 (ibid., No. 30, 1956) as amended by Government Decree No. 20 of 1959 (ibid., No. 9, 
1959) concerning sickness and pensions insurance for members of farmers’ co-operatives, 
and Act No. 76 of 1959 (ibid., No. 37, 1959). 

*1.L.0. Legislative Series, 1955 (Hun, 1), article 21. 
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entitled to free medical care in case of employment injury (occupational 
disease) and in certain accidents treated as employment injuries. Thus, 
all members of farmers’ co-operatives are protected in the case of injury 
and occupational disease, their wives in the course of pregnancy and con- 
finement and their children up to 15 years of age. Further protection is 
the responsibility of the co-operatives, and those of types III and IV may 
conclude a health insurance contract } with the Council of the District 
National Committee *, specifying the extent and conditions under which 
free medical care is also provided in other cases than those already 
mentioned. The range of benefits provided under such a contract de- 
pends on the amount of contribution paid by the co-operative. There 
are three types of such contracts ; under contract type A the members 
are entitled to all in-patient and out-patient care in hospitals and poly- 
clinics ; under contract type B they are furthermore provided with free 
dental care, prosthetic aid and sanatorium treatment ; under contract 
type C free medicines, prosthetic and orthopaedic appliances are also 
provided. Medical care is provided by the public health service. Con- 
tributions are paid by the co-operative for each of its members as follows : 
under contract type A : 8 crowns ; type B : 12 crowns ; type C : 18 crowns 
per month. 

In Hungary as in Czechoslovakia medical care is provided to insured 
members of farmers’ co-operatives on the basis of a health insurance con- 
tract which may be concluded between co-operatives and competent 
public authorities. 

In al] three countries a member of a farmers’ co-operative benefiting 
from a pension is also entitled to free medical care ; his dependants are 
likewise covered. 


Cash Benefits in Case of Sickness and Maternity 


In general, protection of the income of members of farmers’ co- 
operatives in case of sickness and maternity is the responsibility of the 
co-operatives themselves. 

There are no general provisions concerning the amount of sickness 
benefit due to a member, and it is the right of the individual co-operatives 
(the general meetings) to determine the amount to be paid out of the 
co-operative’s social fund. The co-operatives either set up general 
provisions for such cases in their operational rules or take a decision in 
each individual case. As each member has a smallholding he always has 
something to fall back on, thus the compensation he receives is more in 
the nature of assistance to meet his other needs. 

As regards maternity protection the co-operatives must comply with 
certain minimum standards laid down in the model rules. 

In Bulgaria maternity leave lasts for three months, in the course of 
which women co-operative members are to receive the average monthly 
number of labour-day units computed on the basis of the preceding 
12 months. A member-mother is furthermore entitled to have the 
labour-day units she earns after her return to work increased by 25 per 
cent. while nursing a child of up to 8 months of age. 


1 Order No. 43 of 29 January 1957, to promulgate the health and pensions insurance 
scheme for members of unified agricultural co-operatives with joint economy (types III 
and IV), published in Ufedni List (Prague), No. 18, 1957. At the end of 1958 more than 
90 per cent. of co-operative members were covered by such contracts (Odbord# (Prague), 
No. 23, 1959, p. 1201). 

2 The local government authority whose duties include responsibility for all admin- 
istrative aspects of social security, on which it reports to the National Social Security Office. 
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In Czechoslovakia pregnant and nursing women members are entitled 
to 18 weeks of holiday (of which four weeks before confinement) with 
compensation for the loss of income for that period ; they are to receive 
an amount equal to 17 per cent. of the total number of labour-day units 
earned in the last 12 months, which represents about 50 per cent. of the 
lost earnings during maternity leave. Moreover, members of co- 
operatives which have concluded the more favourable type of health 
insurance contract (types B and C) also receive a birth grant of 150 crowns 
for each child born. 


Pension Schemes 1 


Pension schemes for members of farmers’ co-operatives are based on 
compulsory insurance principles. 

‘he Bulgarian scheme originally provided old-age and survivors’ 
pensions and has covered invalidity resulting from employment injuries 
only since 1959. The scheme is based on contributions paid by members 
of co-operatives. It provides flat-rate pensions of a fixed amount. 

The Czechoslovak scheme originally established in 1952 was reformed 
in 1956 and amended in 1959. It provides pensions in six categories, 
depending on the amount of contributions paid by the co-operative 
member. The contributions and corresponding pensions are not related 
to income. It is for the member to decide in which of the categories he 
wishes to be insured and he may change his decision at any time. 

The Hungarian scheme provides pensions in case of old age, invalidity 
and loss of breadwinner. It is based on contributions paid by members of 
co-operatives. The scheme provides a flat-rate percentage of an all- 
national average income, assessed each year by the Government with 


regard to the average monthly income of active co-operative members in 
the previous year. 


Range of Persons Covered. 


In general the schemes cover compulsorily all members of farmers’ 
co-operatives who do not benefit from an employees’ insurance scheme 
and who are older than 16 years of age, which is the minimum age at 
which young persons can become members of co-operatives. 

In Czechoslovakia, however, there is a difference in the insurance of 
members of farmers’ co-operatives of types I and II, who have the same 
scheme as self-employed farmers, and the members of farmers’ co- 
operatives of types III and IV. 

The Hungarian scheme also applies to members of fishermen’s 
co-operatives but does not protect members of mutual aid co-operative 
groups and other agricultural groups which do not have the status of a 
farmers’ co-operative in accordance with the model rules. The excluded 
groups correspond to co-operatives of types I and II in Czechoslovakia. 

All schemes also provide benefits for family dependants of co-oper- 
ative members, with minor differences as to the range of persons con- 
sidered as such. In Bulgaria the dependent relative must be a member of 


1 Some details on the U.S.S.R. approach to pensions for comparison : in the U.S.S.R. 
pensions are provided by mutual aid societies established by general meetings or delegate 
meetings of farmers’ co-operatives. Each republican government issues model rules in 
accordance with which these societies adopt their own rules. It is up to the societies to 
decide the amount of benefit to be paid in the case of accidents, sickness, pregnancy, 
permanent disablement or death of breadwinner and in other cases prescribed by the rules, 
as well as the amount of contributions to be paid by each member. Membership is voluntary. 
Co-operatives which have not established such a society pay assistance benefits to their 
members out of their social funds. 
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the household of the co-operative member. In Czechoslovakia family 
dependants are defined by legislation ; they include wife, children up to 
14 years of age (or 25 if attending school or vocational training) and 
adopted children, grandchildren and brothers and sisters under the same 
conditions as children, if dependent on the support received from co- 
operative members. In Hungary family dependants are entitled only to 
survivors’ pensions ; they include the wife, children and parents who 
have fulfilled the prescribed qualifying conditions for such pensions as 
mentioned hereinafter. 


Old-Age Pensions. 
(a) Qualifying Conditions. 


The qualifying conditions are in general the pensionable age and 
fulfilment of an insurance period or period of work. 

In Bulgaria the pensionable age is 60 years for men and 55 years for 
women, subject to the fulfilment of a period of 25 years of work in 
agriculture or in various other branches of occupations which are now 
organised as auxiliary services under the farmers’ co-operatives. Since 
1 January 1957? only years of work in farmers’ co-operatives in the 
course of which the member has fulfilled a minimum number of labour- 
day units prescribed by the co-operative are included in the period 
necessary to qualify for a pension. On fulfilment of the qualifying con- 
ditions a pension is granted regardless of whether the pensioner continues 
to work in the co-operative. 

In Czechoslovakia there are two cases of pensionable age, both subject 
to the fulfilment of a different insurance period. A pension is granted at 
the age of 60 if the person concerned has been insured for 20 years and at 
the age of 65 if the person concerned has been insured for eight years in 
the case of men and five years in the case of women. Insurance years are 
years in the course of which the co-operative member has paid his con- 
tributions. The insurance contributions must be paid for the whole 
insurance period. Those that are outstanding for a period of not more 
than one year preceding the date of eligibility may be paid within six 
months following that date. There are further special qualifying con- 
ditions, namely that the pensioner shall continue to work in the co- 
operative, provided he is not incapable of working 01 he is not able to con- 
tinue to work for other valid reasons (for instance because he has moved 
out of the village where he worked in the co-operative to live with his 
grown-up child or children residing elsewhere). 

In Hungary the pensionable age is 65 years for men and 60 years for 
women, subject to the fulfilment of 20 insurance years. Preferential 
treatment is granted to members of farmers’ co-operatives who join 
the co-operative before 1 January 1961. Such members are obliged to 
acquire a period of only ten insurance years. A special qualifying period 
of only five insurance years is prescribed for co-operative members who 
have joined a co-operative before 1 January 1953 and who have acquired 
five years of uninterrupted membership by 31 December 1957, provided 
they have reached the pensionable age before 25 February 1958. The 
insurance period includes all calendar years in the course of which the 
member has acquired the minimum number of labour-day units pre- 
scribed by the Council of Ministers and has paid the insurance contribu- 


1See table III. 
2? The date on which the Bulgarian scheme came into force. 
3 The date on which the ordinance to promulgate the Act was published. 
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tion. Insurance contributions have been due only since 1 January 1957.1 
The payment of a pension is interrupted for any period in the course of 
which the pensioner works regularly in the co-operative. 


(b) Amount of Benefit.? 


In Bulgaria the monthly amount of the old-age pension is computed 
in three parts: (i) a basic amount equal to 60 levs, supplemented by 
(ii) 5 levs for each year of membership in a co-operative prior to 1 January 
1957, and (iii) 10 per cent. of the annual contributions paid after 
1 January 1957. Chairmen of co-operatives who hold office for more 
than three years receive for the fourth and every following year a further 
supplement of 10 levs for each year. The total pension (basic and sup- 
plements) must not exceed 150 levs per month. Apart from the above 
the pensioner is entitled to special increments ranging from 30 to 35 levs 
per month for each awarded title (“ Hero of Socialist Labour ”, “ Mother 
Heroine ”) and each medal as specified by the law, regardless of whether 
he or she is receiving the maximum pension or not. 

In Czechoslovakia the amount of pension depends on the category in 
which the co-operative member chooses to be insured and ranges from 230 
to 440 crowns per month (see table IV). His pension is increased by 
1 per cent. for each fvll year of work in the co-operative. It may be 
further increased by up to 50 per cent. in case of helplessness—subject 
to special conditions. 

In Hungary the basic pension is 35 per cent. of the average income of 
active co-operative members in the preceding years, determined from 
time to time by the Government on an all-national basis. In the decree 
published in 1959% to promulgate the pension insurance scheme the 
Government fixed 900 forints as the assessment basis for that year, 
giving 315 forints per month as basic pension. The pension is increased 
by 1 per cent. for every year of membership after 1 January 1957. 

The provisions of the schemes are briefly summarised in table ITI. 


TABLE III. OLD-AGE PENSIONS 




















General qualifying conditions Amount of benefit 
Country Age Insurance years 
7 aupeeers — Basic | Supplements 
| Men Women | Men Women | 
Nl | 
Bulgaria . | 60 7 | oa 25 | 60 levs |5 levs per year of 


] 
| . . 
membership prior 


| to 1.1.57 plus 10 per 
cent. of contribu- 
| 
| 





| | tions after 1.1.57 
| Czecho- 

| slovakia .|f 65 | 65 8 | 5 \| 230-440 | 1 per cent. per year 
\ 60 60 20 | 20 f| crowns * membership 

| Hungary. . 65 60 | 201] 201) 315 forints |1 per cent. per year 
| of membership ~ 








Ten years for members who join the co-operative before 1 Jan. 1961. 


1 The date on which the Act came into force. 
2 See table III. 
3 Magyar Kézlény, No. 49, 1959. 
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Old-age pensions are supplemented by family supplements, educa- 
tional grants, etc., if the pensioner provides for a dependent child (see 
below). 


Invalidity Pensions. 


In general there are two different types of invalidity pensions : those 
in case of non-occupational invalidity and those in case of occupational 
injury of co-operative members. 

In Bulgaria a flat-rate invalidity pension has been awarded since 1959 
only in case of invalidity as a result of an occupational injury. The 
amount depends on whether the injury results in invalidity of group I 
(300 levs) or of group II (200 levs) as determined by a medical board on 
the basis of regulations approved by the Council of Ministers. 

In Czechoslovakia there are four types of invalidity pensions, two of 
which are granted when the invalidity arises from non-occupational 
injury, and two when it results from occupational injury. If the non- 
occupational injury results in total incapacity, the co-operative member 
receives a full pension of 230 to 440 crowns per month (according to the 
category in which he was insured), together with a supplement of 1 per 
cent. of the pension for each year of work in the co-operative. If such an 
injury results only in partial invalidity, the co-operative member is 
entitled to 60 per cent. of the total invalidity pension on condition that he 
continues to work for the co-operative. The general qualifying condition 
for entitlement to an invalidity or partial invalidity pension is the 
fulfilment of a determined number of up to five years of insurance de- 
pending on the age of the disabled person.! If an occupational injury 
results in total or partial invalidity the disabled person receives a supple- 
ment of 50 or 30 crowns per month to his invalidity or partial invalidity 
pension, as the case may be, regardless of any periods of insurance. 

The Hungarian scheme has introduced only one type of invalidity 
pension granted to persons who have lost at least two-thirds of their 
working capacity and have fulfilled the prescribed number of three to 18 
insurance years depending on the age of the disabled person *, regardless 
of the cause of the invalidity. Preferential treatment is provided to 
farmers who have become members of co-operatives before 1 January 
1961 by prescribing more advantageous qualifying conditions (maximum 
of only ten insurance years to be fulfilled). The amount of the invalidity 
pension is the same as that of the old-age pension. 


Qualifying period 


Age of insurance 
1In detail: Up to 20 years. .... 0 years 
20 — 22 vB igus 1 * 
22 — 24 gn & teh Se 2 
a a ee ee 3 
26 — 28 Piata-s bh 2 4 
ee ee FH hinikts KG 5 
Qualifying period 
Age of insurance 
In detail: Up to 22 years. . ... 3 years 
23 — 25 a 4 me 
26 — 30 Ore ae 6 
aw Re, eee 8 
ae flee 
Le Pawo 
em GE. oe -04aes coe 
To Fe ” «econ 


Over 56 ” - eee) Oo 
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Children’s Supplements. 


Old-age and invalidity pensions are supplemented by family supple- 
ments or educational grants to meet the increased needs of pensioners 
supporting dependent children. The regulations of the pension schemes 
either refer to general family allowance schemes, as is the case in Bulgaria 
and Hungary, or establish a system of educational grants awarded to 
pensioners, as in Czechoslovakia. 

Under the Czechoslovak scheme pensioners receive for each child 
who would be entitled to an orphan’s pension in the event of death of 
the breadwinner, a monthly allowance of 70 crowns for the first child, 
170 crowns for two children, 310 for three, 490 for four and 220 for every 
other child up to the termination of compulsory school attendance. 
The pensioner does not receive the grant for a child in receipt of an 
orphan’s pension. 


Survivors’ Pensions. 

(a) Qualifying Conditions 

A survivor’s pension, which includes a widow’s and orphan’s pension 
and, in Hungary, also a parents’ pension, is payable on the death of a 
breadwinner. In Bulgaria it is restricted to cases when the death of the 
breadwinner is caused by occupational injury. In Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary a widower is under certain conditions entitled to a widower’s 
pension, and a separated or divorced wife is treated as a wife if she had a 
right to alimony. 

The Bulgarian scheme provides a pension right to survivors (spouse 
and children) of a co-operative member who has suffered an cccupational 
injury on condition that they were dependent on his support. The 
surviving spouse must, in addition, be incapacitated for work and must 
have reached 60 years of age in the case of a widower or 45 in the case 
of a widow. 

In Czechoslovakia a widow (widower) or orphan is entitled to a 
pension under the same conditions as the same survivors of an employee 
under the Social Security Act of 1956. Thus a widow is always entitled 
to a widow’s pension for the first year following the death of the bread- 
winner. She continues to be entitled to the pension for the second and 
following years if she is invalid ; or is taking care of a child eligible for 
an orphan’s pension, or has brought up at least three children ; or has 
brought up at least two children and is 45 years of age ; or is 50 years 
of: age. A dependent common-law wife may be pat a pension under 
the same conditions if she lived with the deceased before his death. The 
child of the deceased is entitled to an orphan’s pension if at the date of 
death of the deceased it was dependent upon him for its maintenance. 
The orphan’s pension is paid up to 14 years of age and after this for the 
period of school attendance or vocational or occupational training, up to 
25 years of age. 

In Hungary the widow of a co-operative member is entitled to a 
widow’s pension on condition that the deceased breadwinner had ful- 
filled the number of insurance years necessary to be entitled to an in- 
validity pension and /* she is 60 years old, or has lost two-thirds of her 
working capacity, or takes care of at least two children entitled to an 
orphan's pension. A common-law wife is entitled to a pension under the 
same conditions provided she lived with the deceased for at least five 
years under the same roof and is the mother of his child. A divorced or 
separated spouse is also entitled to a widow’s (or widower’s) pension on 
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fulfilling the above-mentioned general conditions provided that entitle- 
ment to alimony has not been refused by a court. A widower is 
entitled to a pension if he was supported by his wife for at least a year 
before her death or if the court of justice had granted him the right to 
support. Entitlement to pension is terminated when the beneficiary 
remarries. If there is more than one person entitled to a widow’s pension, 
the pension is divided among them according to certain rules prescribed 
by law. Children, grandchildren and sisters and adopted children are 
entitled to an orphan’s pension up to 16 years of age (19 if studying or in 
vocational training or without time limit if they become totally invalid 
in this period), on condition that the breadwinner had fulfilled the 
number of insurance years prescribed to qualify for an invalidity pension. 
A parent or grandparent is entitled to a parent’s pension if he or she is 
totally invalid and was dependent on the support of the deceased for at 
least a year preceding his death. 

In all the three countries less favourable conditions are prescribed 
for eligibility to a widow’s pension in cases when marriage took place 
after a determined age limit. 


(b) Amount of Benefit. 


Each of the countries award a different amount of pension. They 
either award individual pensions to each of the survivors (Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary) or a common pension to all the survivors (Bulgaria). 

The Bulgarian scheme provides all the survivors with one common 
pension which is equal to 50 per cent. for one, 75 per cent. for two and 
100 per cent. for three or more surviving dependants, of the invalidity 
pension. The pension may be divided among the survivors if they so 
desire. 

In Czechoslovakia and Hungary the individual survivors’ pensions 
are granted in proportion to the old-age or invalidity pension the de- 
ceased person was granted or would have been entitled to. The widow's 
pension is in Czechoslovakia 70 per cent. and in Hungary 50 per cent. 
of this pension. In Czechoslovakia and Hungary the half orphan’s 
pension is 25 per cent., and the full orphan’s, 50 per cent. of such a 
pension, while the parents’ pension is 50 per cent. in Hungary or 70 per 
cent. in Czechoslovakia. In Czechoslovakia, moreover, the orphans’ 
pensions are subject to a minimum of 120 crowns for half orphans and 
200 crowns for full orphans per month. 


Other Provisions Regarding Pensions. 


As the pension schemes for members of farmers’ co-operatives are 
the youngest schemes in these countries, they have to take into account 
the fact that persons covered were previously insured under different 
schemes. All the schemes therefore contain provisions dealing with 
insurance periods fulfilled under other social security schemes and set 
up rules governing the question of simultaneous entitlement to more 
than one pension under one or more schemes. 

Insurance periods under the pension schemes for members of farmers’ 
co-operatives are also credited under other branches of social security if 
the co-operative member changes his occupation. 

The Czechoslovak scheme provides, under certain conditions, an 
invalidity or partial invalidity pension (resulting from general incapacity 
as well as occupational injury), to dependent family members of insured 
persons, as they sometimes work for the co-operative without being 
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members. They receive the minimum pensions with the supplement for 
an occupational injury. 


Administration and Financing. 


The Bulgarian scheme is administered by the Pensions Department 
of the Ministry of National Health and Social Welfare through the 
Pensions Insurance Fund for Members of Agricultural Producers’ 
Co-operatives established on 1 January 1957. The means of the fund are 
state taxation on the purchase of rakia and other liquors (2 levs per litre), 
contributions paid by the co operatives at the rate of 5 per cent. of the 
income to be distributed among the co-operative funds and members, 
and contributions paid by the co-operative members at the rate of 
0.5 per cent. of their income from labour-day units and/or rent for the 
land (as the case may be). Pensioners who continue to work pay no con- 
tributions. The means of the fund are deposited with the Bulgarian 
National Bank. 

In Czechoslovakia the scheme is administered by the National 
Social Security Office through the competent departments of the District 
National Committees (local authorities). 

The scheme is financed out of contributions paid by each co-operative 
member according to the category of pension he has chosen to be insured 
for (table IV), and out of state subventions to cover the deficit (see 
table V). The insured person may change the category of pension by a 
new contract at any time. The new contract is applicable from the first 
day of the following month. 


TABLE IV. RATES OF INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTION AND PENSION IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 1952 AND 1956 


(Crowns per month) 
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Contributions are collected by the co-operative and transmitted to the 
district department. Table V shows the development of the cost of the 
scheme. 

In Hungary the scheme is administered by the National Pensions 
Institution, and some rights of administration, control and supervision 
are exercised by the central co-operative pensions committee, trade 
unions and the Ministry of Labour. The scheme is financed out of flat- 
rate contributions of 3 per cent. of the already mentioned average income 
of co-operative members (900 forints in 1959) 1, yielding 27 forints of 
contribution per month from each co-operative member. 


1See p. 329 above. 
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TABLE V. DEVELOPMENT OF THE COST OF SICKNESS AND PENSION 
INSURANCE FOR MEMBERS OF FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVES IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 1954-58 


(In millions of crowns) 





Sickness Insurance Pension Insurance 








Income from | Expenditure on Income from 


Expenditure 
contributions | cash benefits * contributions 


on pensions 
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% ot | 
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Source : Communicated by the National Social Security Office. 
* Excluding expenditure on medical care. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


Members of farmers’ co-operatives form a new category of the econ- 
omically active population in the Eastern European countries. Because 
their legal status differs from that of employees, new social security 
schemes are in the process of development to meet their particular needs. 
These schemes are evolving very rapidly ; during the few years of their 
operation changes have already been made in them and many problems 
have come to light. The rate at which the schemes can expand will to a 
certain extent depend on financial implications. 

As the governments of the Eastern European countries are interested 
in the spread of co-operation in agriculture, the social security schemes 
for co-operatives provide more advantageous and extensive protection 
than those for self-employed farmers. The aim of this policy is to en- 
courage farmers to join the co-operatives. 

The schemes started by providing protection against long-term con- 
tingencies, particularly old age. The reason for this is most probably the 
need to provide benefits in place of the old legal institution by which an 
aged peasant conveying his property to his heirs reserved the right to an 
annuity in cash or kind. The problem of support for aged peasants who 
have entered co-operatives was a particularly urgent one because of the 
relatively high average age of active co-operative members. For this 
reason the schemes had to provide efficient old-age protection as soon as 
possible and, as a transitional measure, had to make such protection 
subject to exceptionally advantageous qualifying conditions, in particular 
to relatively short insurance periods. 

The level of benefits awarded to co-operative members in agriculture 
has not yet reached the standards of social security measures for em- 
ployees. On the other hand, it must be remembered that the co-operative 
member, when pensioned, maintains his own house (thus paying no rent), 
keeps his smallholding to provide for his needs and may receive sup- 
plementary subsidies in cash and kind from the co-operative if in need. 





Social Research in France 


Whether the subject of inquiry is life in the factory or the attitudes of 
workers towards production techniques, productivity, wages, technological 
change, labour-management relations or the use of leisure time, the light 
that sociology can throw on the motivation and behaviour of workers is of 
greal value to all those concerned with improving the human conditions of 
work. The following brief summary of recent research in France is therefore 
of more than merely national interest, since the problems involved are by 
and large those of most industrial societies of the same type. 


Scientific study of the social and human aspects of work has made 
considerable strides in France since the Second World War. The rapid 
development achieved was no doubt due to the increasingly urgent 
and complex problems of contemporary industrial soci*ty, but it was 
also greatly facilitated by the emergence of sociological inquiry as a 
new form of research representing a radical departure from tradi- 
tional methods. Based on new conceptions, demanding considerable 
material means, frequently replacing the individual research worker 
by teams working together for periods of months or even years, this 
new method led to a complete upheaval of the traditional academic forms, 
and as a result numerous social science research institutes have been 
established in France over the past 15 years. 

This article sets out only to indicate the most important research 
into human work problems carried out in France in recent years. It does 
not aim to list in full detail all such research so far done there. 

The terms of reference have been restricted to three branches of 
human science in their application to industry—sociology, psychology 
and cultural anthropology—so that no mention is made of studies 
dealing specifically with economics, history or law, or of research into 
the technical organisation or the analysis of work or concerning the 


1 Valuable information on recent social research in France may be obtained from the 
following three publications: (1) Register of Research in the Human Sciences Applied to 
Problems of Work and Directory of Relevant Research Institutions : France, prepared by the 
European Productivity Agency of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, 
with the help of National Productivity Centres (Paris, no date), hereafter cited as E.P.A. 
Register ; (2) Revue francaise du travail (Paris), 12th Year, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1958, con- 
taining the reports submitted at the seminar on social research in industry organised by 
the Institute of Industrial Social Science of the University of Paris on 18 and 19 January 
1957; and (3) Franco Ferrarotti: La sociologia industriale in America e in Europa 
(Turin, Taylor, 1959), pp 54-84. 

The European Productivity Agency also organised an International Meeting on Social 
Research in Paris on 8, 9 and 10 July 1959. The first day was devoted to reports on social 
research applied to industry in the various countries, including a paper on France by 
P. ALBou, of the French Commissariat General for Planning (see O.E.E.C. : Social Research 
and Industry in Europe: Problems and Perspectives (Paris, 1960), p. 43). For previous 
research see The International Register of Current Team Research in the Social Sciences 
(1950-1952). A Tentative Survey (Paris, U.N.E.S.C.O., 1955). 
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recruitment, training and promotion of workers. The projects discussed 
include those completed not more than five years ago on which at least 
one publication has already appeared, and the major projects still going 
on if they already allow of certain definite conclusions. 

No claim is laid to strictly scientific classification. The aim has been 
to make for easy reading by grouping together related problems occurring 
at the various levels of the enterprise or within contemporary industrial 
society as a whole. The individual sections relate to production tech- 
niques and life at work, workers’ attitudes and behaviour, industrial 
and administrative organisations, trade unions and industrial relations 
and various general problems of industrial society. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES AND LIFE AT WORK 


The common element among the research projects grouped under 
this heading is their concern with the development of production tech- 
niques, the transformation of work and the resultant psychological and 
social problems. They relate in particular to occupational structure, 
the conception of skill, the adaptation of work to man, different aspects 
of remuneration and problems concerning certain categories of workers. 
Professor Georges Friedmann }, the leading spirit of industrial sociology 
in France, has published the greater part of his work in this field. His 
studies appeared during the first post-war decade and have had a 
profound influence on French sociological thinking and on present trends 
in French industrial sociology. 

Increasing mechanisation and the more recent introduction of auto- 
mation has led to changes in production techniques and a transforma- 
tion of work itself. Georges Friedmann ?, Viviane Isambert-Jamati 3, 
Alain Touraine * and Maurice Verry ® have described the gradual dis- 
appearance of complete crafts and their replacement by fragmentary 
and repetitive operations. Workers are engaged less in actual production 
than in supervision. This development had led, on the one hand, to a 
deep-reaching transformation of skills, the structure of which has had to 
be completely rethought: Pierre Naville ® and Alain Touraine’ have 
discussed this question. But there has also been a change in the occupa- 
tional structure of work, in other words, a transformation in the 


1See in particular: Machine ct humanisme ; II, Problémes humains du machinisme 
industriel, revised and enlarged (Paris, Gallimard, 1946) ; Ou va le travail humain ?, revised 
(Paris, Gallimard, 1950) ; Le travail en miettes ; spécialisation et loisirs (Paris, Gallimard, 
1956). 

2 Ou va le travail humain ?, op. cit., and Le travail en miettes, op. cit. 

3 L’industrie horlogére dans la région de Besancon, Travaux du Centre d'études sociolo- 
giques (Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1955). 

* L’évolution du travail ouvrier aux usines Renault, Travaux du Centre d’études sociolo- 
giques (Paris, C.N.R.S., 1955). 

5 Les laminoirs ardennais ; déclin d’une aristocratie professionnelle, preface by Georges 
FRIEDMANN, Travaux du Centre d’études sociologiques (Paris, Presses universitaires de 
France, 1955). See also a more recent study by Claude Duranp: “ L’évolution du travail 
dans les laminoirs ”, in Revue francaise du travail, 13th Year, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1959, pp. 3-18 ; 
and Alfred WILLENER : “ Le probléme de l’influence ouvriére sur la production”, in the 
quarterly review Sociologie du travail (Paris, Editions du Seuil) (Association pour le déve- 
loppement de la sociologie du travail), 2nd Year, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1960, pp. 52-60. 

6 Essai sur la qualification du travail (Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1956). 


7 In addition to the works already cited see “ La qualification du travail, histoire d’une 
notion ”, in Le travail, les métiers, l'emploi, special number of Journal de psychologie (Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France), Jan.-Mar. 1955, pp. 97-112. 
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character of manual labour. On this subject also the studies by the same 
authors represent a new contribution to the investigation of a sociological 
phenomenon of the greatest importance. Naville, who is a “ Master of 
Research ” at the National Centre for Scientific Research (C.N.R.S.), 
and director of the automation study centre of the Higher Council of 
Scientific Research, considered more particularly what are the socio- 
technical and psycho-social consequences of automation, with special 
reference to changes in skills.! 

The Institute of Industrial Social Science of the University of Paris 
has recently begun investigation into the psycho-sociological con- 
sequences of the introduction of automation into office work, under the 
direction of Claudine Marenco, a member of the Institute. The project 
is scheduled to last 18 months. It is part of a general inquiry by the 
International Committee for Social Research in Industry *, sponsored 
by the European Productivity Agency, in which research institutes in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
and Sweden are also participating. The subject is the impact of automa- 
tion on the situation of salaried employees at work, their place in the 
organisation of the firm, relations between different grades, the general 
human atmosphere, and the social status of salaried employees in rela- 
tion to other social groups. Particular attention is being given to the 
problems facing a major nationalised bank * as a result of the introduction 
of automation (installation of an I.B.M. 705 electronic data-processing 
machine). It is intended to analyse how changes are introduced and 
what resistance is met and why. 

As a consequence of new production techniques, further research 
was required into life at work as a whole, that is to say, “ the entire 
existence devoted to work by one individual” to use the expression 
coined by Naville. In a study published in 1954 Naville discussed the 
working day, the age structure of jobs, social mobility and the social 
pattern of occupational distribution. Others have considered specific 
aspects of life at work. There have been numerous studies by industrial 
psychologists or specialists in physiology applied to work that relate to 
different aspects of occupational guidance and training and human 


1 See Cahiers d’étude de l’automation appearing in the collection “ Recherches de socio- 
logie du travail” (Paris, Marcel Riviére), editor Pierre Navitte. The Cahiers give an 
analytical bibliography of works on automation, and publish interesting studies on important 
problems occurring in the field. See for example P. NaviL_e : “ Vues préliminaires sur les 
transformations de la main-d’ceuvre industrielle dues 4 l’automatisme ”, No. 2, June 1958 ; 
and D. Lanatie: “ Le développement de |’automation dans les industries textiles en 
France ”, ibid., which gives preliminary results of an inquiry into the social impact of 
automation carried out by a team led by Naville under the auspices of the Higher Council 
of Scientific Research. 

2? This Committee was set up in 1953 and consists of the following research institutes : 
the Dortmund Social Research Centre (Germany); the Solvay Sociological Institute, 
Brussels (Belgium) ; the Institute of Industrial Social Science, Paris (France) ; the Leyden 
Institute of Preventive Medicine (Netherlands) ; the Social Science Department of the 
University of Liverpool (United Kingdom); the Economic Science Department of the 
University of Stockholm (Sweden) ; and the Department of Social Politics of the University 
of Helsinki (Finland). The European Productivity Agency is alsorepresented. The principal 
aim of the Committee is to promote and co-ordinate social research in industry af the 
international level. It was responsible for co-ordination of research carried out under Project 
No. 164 of the European Productivity Agency on the attitudes of workers in the iron and 
steel industry to technical change. (See below, p. 341.) 

3 The same bank was previously considered in another study by Claudine MarEnco. 
For further details see below, p. 344. 


4 La vie de travail et ses problémes, Cahiers de la Fondation nationale des sciences poli- 
tiques, No. 56 (Paris, Armand Colin, 1954). 
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engineering. Although these works fall outside the self-imposed terms 
of reference of this article, some mention must be made of the research 
carried out under the leadership of Jean-Marie Faverge on behalf of the 
Psychotechnical Study and Research Centre of the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Security, concerning problems met in the adaptation of work 
to man.? 

A second series of studies and inquiries deals with the relationship 
between remuneration and skills and between remuneration and the 
level of mechanisation.* The first of these relations was examined in 
research undertaken by the Social Relations Study Centre of the 
University of Aix-Marseilles, under Professor Francois Sellier.4 The 
second was the subject of a project carried out by the Institute of 
Industrial Social Science of the University of Paris, which represented 
the French contribution to an international study organised by the 
High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community.’ This 
inquiry related to the role of production workers at three different stages 
of technical development, namely three thia-sheet rcll'ng mills: a hand- 
operated mill, a semi-continuous mechanised mill, and a modern con- 
tinuous mill. The aim was to consider this rol in relat’on to the prevail- 
ing systems of remuneration and attitudes towards them. It povided 
the basis for analysis of the actual psychological influence of wage 
incentives and for better comprehension of some of the practical factors 
restricting output.® 

This study of the relationship between remuneration and mechanisa- 
tion is being followed up by a new inquiry concentrating on the purely 
sociological aspects of remuneration. The intention is to examine the 
psychological and social factors underlying change or resistance to 
change in systems of remuneration.? The project will cover a broad 
sample of firms in the iron and steel industry as well as coal mines and 
will include consultation of representatives of both management and 
trade unions, study of the trade press and specialised literature and 
interviews with experts. This project is also financed by the High 
Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community and is under the 
direction of Jacques Dofny, Alfred Willener and Marc Maurice. 

1 Various articles on these problems are to be found in the specialised quarterly reviews 
Travail humain, (Paris, Laboratoire de psychologie appliquée de |’ Ecole pratique des hautes 
études, Presses universitaires de France), Director: Dr. BONNARDEL ; Bulletin du Centre 
d'études et recherches psychotechniques (Paris, Centre d’études et recherches psychotech- 
niques), Director : Jean-Marie Faverce ; and B.J.N.O.P. (Paris, Institut national d’étude 
du travail et d’orientation professionnelle), editor : M. REUCHLIN. 

2 The results of these investigations appear regularly in the Bulletin du Centre d'études 
et recherches psychotechniques already cited. 

8 Other studies concerning remuneration with particular reference to trade union 
action are mentioned below in the section on trade unions and industrial relations. 

*This project was initiated by Maurice Parop1 with the backing of the National 
Centre for Scientific Research and dealt with certain aspects of wage structure in industry 
in the Marseilles area. The conclusions reached are to be found in Essai sur la structure des 
salaires ouvriers dans l'industrie de la région marseillaise (Aix-en-Provence, La Pensée 
Universitaire, 1957). See also references to the inquiry in Revue frangaise du travail, 12th 
Year, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1958, pp. 13-14. 

5 Institut de Sciences sociales du travail : Niveau de mécanisation et mode de rémunéra- 
tion. Recherche sociologique eflectuée dans la sidérurgie 4 la demande de la Haute Autorité 
de la Communauté européenne du charbon et de l’acier, rapport rédigé par Claude DuRAND, 
Claude Prestat et Alfred WiLLENeER (Paris, Oct. 1958) (roneoed). 

® Claude Duranp: “ Rémunération au rendement et motivations ouvriéres”, in 
Sociologie du travail, 1st Year, No. 1, Oct.-Dec. 1959, pp. 46-57. 

7 The conclusions reached in the previous study had shown that existing systems were 
in need of overhaul. 
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Another series of studies recently carried out is concerned with the 
life at work of particular categories of workers : young people, women, 
old people, workers of agricultural origin, etc. 

Problems of young workers have been considered in various research 
projects carried out by the Study and Research Centre on Employment 
and Working Conditions of Young People, a section of the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Security.1 The Institute of Industrial Social Science 
instructed Nicole Leplatre to carry out research into the occupational 
and social conduct of young workers in industry. The conclusions 
reached were published in a roneoed report *, dealing with behaviour at 
work, occupational and social attitudes and prospects and perception of 
the world of work and of society of young industrial workers in the 
Paris area aged between 14 and 18. 

The Institute of Industrial Social Science began a second inquiry to 
follow up the previous one in May 1959. It is again under the direction 
of Nicole Leplatre and deals with the occupational career of young 
workers in the Paris area, examining aspects such as entry into working 
life, successive work experience, psychological reactions, the role of 
chance in the occupational life of the young worker, his occupational 
aspirations and dynamism and his adaptation to life at work. 

Madeleine Guilbert and Viviane Isambert-Jamati, of the National 
Centre for Scientific Research and the Sociological Study Centre, have, 
either together or separately, considered various aspects of women’s 
work.*® Their joint research has resulted in a book ¢ and several articles.§ 
Madeleine Guilbert is at present engaged on an inquiry concerning 
women’s jobs and the position of women in industry. Through inter- 
views at management level and through study of the structure of firms 
and of jobs at the workshop level, it is proposed to consider the distribu- 
tion of men and women in industry, and the underlying reasons in rela- 
tion to present technical development. In addition, the particular 
situation observed will also be compared with the rest of industry and 
other branches of employment.® Viviane Isambert-Jamati has recently 
completed research on absenteeism among women wage earners, in the 


1See E.P.A. Register, op. cit., p. 36, Nos. 50, 51 and 52. 


2 Institut des Sciences sociales du travail: Approche sociologique des jeunes owvriers : 
résultais d’une enquéte d’exploration. Rapport rédigé par Nicole LeriAtre et Claudine 
Marenco (Paris, Sep. 1958) (roneoed). See also Nicole LepLAtre, “ Le comportement 
des jeunes travailleurs dans le milieu du travail”, in Jnformations sociales (Paris, Union 
nationale des caisses d’allocations familiales), 14th Year, No. 1, Jan. 1960, pp. 10-17, 
and “ Le jeune ouvrier dans |l’entreprise: une situation de minorité”, in Sociologie du 
travail, 2nd Year, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1960, pp. 39-51. 


? Women's work is also the principal subject dealt with by Michéle Aumont : Femmes 
en usine, les ouvriéres de la métallurgie parisienne (Paris, Spes, 1953) ; Les dialogues de la vie 
ouvriére (Paris, Spes, 1953) ; Monde ouvrier méconnu, Carnets d’usine (Paris, Spes, 1956) ; 
En usine, pourquoi ? (Paris, Arthéme Fayard, 1958). 


* Travail féminin et travail 4 domicile, Travaux du Centre d’études sociologiques (Paris, 
C.N.R.S., 1956). 


5“ Statut professionnel et réle traditionnel des femmes ”, in Cahiers internationaux de 
sociologie (Paris, Presses universitaires de France), Vol. XVII, New Series, ist Year, July- 
Dec. 1954; “ Une étude de biographies professionnelles. Formation et carriére profession- 
nelles de 1.000 jeunes filles de la région parisienne ”, in Population (Paris, Institut national 
d’études démographiques), No. 4, Oct.-Dec. 1958 ; and “ L’apprentissage et l’activité pro- 
fessionnelle (enquéte portant sur 1.000 jeunes femmes de la région parisienne)”, in 
Bulletin du Centre d'études et recherches psychotechniques, 7th Year, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, 
Apr.-Sep. 1958. 

* Another project carried out by Madeleine GuiLBert, on participation of women in 
trade union action, is described below, p. 347. 
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light of their family life and of working conditions 3, and is now studying 
the influence of girls’ upbringing on their occupational future. 

Various research workers have gone into the problems peculiar to 
old workers.? Mrs. S. Pacaud, the technical director of the Department 
of Applied Psychology of the French National Railways (S.N.C.F.), 
has since 1957 conducted research on the problems of aging and the 
decline of intellectual capacity.* Jean-René Tréanton, a member of the 
National Centre for Scientific Research, was requested by the Institute 
of Industrial Social Science to carry out an investigation of older super- 
visory staff confronted with technical progress. This inquiry was sug- 
gested by the Commissariat General for Productivity and led to the 
study of various industries in Paris and the provinces. The working 
situation of supervisory staff aged over 40 was considered, and it will 
still be some time before it is completed. Under the auspices of the 
Institute of Industrial Social Science, Tréanton had previously carried 
out an inquiry into the adaptation of old-age pensioners to retirement 
as a function of their living conditions (economic level, family environ- 
ment, health), their adaptation to urban life and the help they are given 
by public and private authorities. This study was based on home inter- 
views with a sample of 300 pensioners under the national social security 
system, who had retired during the past year and were resident in Paris.® 

Finally there have been a number of studies referring to the particular 
problems of agricultural workers or those of agricultural origin. The 
rural sociology group at the Sociological Study Centre carried out a 
series of investigations dealing with the attitude of farmers and farm 
workers to modernisation.6 Under Professor Hubert Krier, of the 
Faculty of Law at Rennes University, an inquiry sponsored by the 
Institute of Applied Human Sciences of the University of Bordeaux was 
made into the adaptation of workers of agricultural origin to town work.’ 
1“ Les facteurs familiaux et professionnels de l’absentéisme féminin ; enquéte sur huit 
établissements de la région parisienne ”, in Revue francaise du travail, 13th Year, No. 1, 
Jan.-Mar. 1959, pp. 19-56; and “ Qualification et adaptation au travail. Une enquéte sur 
l’absentéisme féminin ”, in Revue frangaise de sociologie (Paris, centre d’études sociologiques), 
1960, No. 1. 

2 See in particular R. Daric: Vieillissement de la population et prolongation de la vie 
active (Paris, 1948) ; and Navitue: La vie de travail et ses problémes, op. cit. 

3 For fuller details see E.P.A. Register, op. cit., p. 37, No. 56. Also S. Pacaup: “ Le 
vieillissement des aptitudes : déclin des aptitudes en fonction de l’Age et du niveau d’ins- 
truction ”, in Biotypologie (Paris, Laboratoire de Biométrie), 1953, Nos. 3-4, pp. 65-94. 

* The following aspects are dealt with among others : authority and prestige ; opportun- 
ities for promotion within firms ; occupational regrading after change of employer ; em- 
ployment security ; retirement ; opportunities for retraining and adaptation to new technical 
developments. 

5 The principal publications resulting from this inquiry are J. R. Trtanton: “ Les 
réactions a la retraite: une enquéte psycho-sociologique ”, in Revue francaise du travail, 
12th Year, No. 4, Oct.-Dec. 1958, pp. 149-165 ; and idem : “ Recherches sur l’adaptation a 
la retraite des travailleurs A4gés de la région parisienne ”, ibid., 12th Year, No. 1, Jan.- 
Mar. 1958, pp. 31-33. Tréanton recently gave a report on the study of work and retirement 
to the group of experts on social research relating to old persons which met at Assisi from 
1 to 4 September 1959. 

* See for example Henri Menpras: Les paysans et la modernisation de l’agriculture 
(Paris, C.N.R.S., 1958). Other projects are still in hand on urbanisation in a high Alpine 
valley : relationships between town and country (by M. VINCIENNE) ; sociological condi- 
tions of rural development in mountain regions (by P. RamBaup) ; and traditional rural 
social structures and technical civilisation (by I. Curva), etc. 

7 The results of this investigation on social psychology and regional economics will be 
published in the Bulletin de conjoncture régionale d'études et de formation économique. Regard- 
ing the aims of this inquiry see H. Krier: “ Les recherches a |’Université de Rennes sur 


l’adaptation de la main-d’ceuvre d'origine agricole a l'industrie urbaine ”, in Revue fran- 
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WorKERS’ ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOUR 


Investigation into the opinions, attitudes and behaviour of workers 
became possible with the introduction of team research in sociology. 
Research studies of this sort have become increasingly common in 
France, for not only do they revise and expand the general and theoretical 
conclusions of pre-war studies of certain “ constants” in the life of the 
workers but they also add depth and colour to them. 

The most important project in this field was undertaken under the 
auspices of the Institute of Industrial Social Science and dealt with the 
attitude of workers in the iron and steel industry to technical change. 
It lasted over three years (October 1954-December 1957), and represented 
the French contribution to Project No. 164 of the European Productivity 
Agency.! Two members of the Institute were in charge of the project, 
Jean-Daniel Reynaud, at present Professor at the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Métiers, and Alain Touraine, at present Director of the Industrial 
Sociology Laboratory of the Economics and Social Studies Section of the 
Practical School of Higher Studies.? They were joined subsequently by 
Jacques Dofny, Claude Durand and Bernard Mottez. The team was 
also assisted by other research workers. Study related to an iron and 
steel works in Lorraine which was planning an important technological 
innovation by installing a modern heavy rolling mill. The first year was 
gn in studying workers’ attitudes to the forthcoming change, while in 
the second stage of investigation these were compared with attitudes 
after the event. This method was felt to have two advantages : first, 
it enabled the change to be studied as it proceeded thus giving a clearer 


picture of the workers’ reactions ; and second it was possible to view these 
particular attitudes against a background of the workers’ attitudes in 
general.® 


gaise du travail, 12th Year, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1958, pp. 7-9. Andrée Michel, a member of 
the National Centre for Scientific Research, was in charge of a research project on a related 
subject, the conditions of Algerian workers in France; see A. Micue.: Les travailleurs 
algériens en France, préface de M. Pierre Larogue, Travaux du Centre d’études sociologiques 
(Paris, C.N.R.S., 1956). 

1 The European Productivity Agency proposed this project to six research institutes 
in western European countries, namely Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom. The work was partly financed by the 
Agency and co-ordinated by the International Committee for Social Research in Industry, 
and national reports have been published. A comparative report on the six national in- 
quiries was prepared by the Agency and appeared in its collection “ Industrial Versions ” : 
Steel Workers and Technical Progress, Industrial Version, No. 2 (Paris, European Pro- 
ductivity Agency of the O.E.E.C., Paris, June 1959). 

2 A higher educational institute, independent of the University, established in Paris 
in 1868 to provide instruction based on scientific research. It has six sections : mathematics, 
physics and chemistry, natural science, history and philology, religion, and economics and 
social studies. 

? Two reports have been published following this inquiry. One refers to the first part 
of the investigation : Institut des sciences sociales du travail: Attitudes des ouvriers de 
Vindustrie sidérurgique a l’égard des changements techniques, rapport sur la premiére année 
d’étude, présenté par Jean-Daniel Reynaup et Alain Touratng, en collaboration avec 
Jacques Dorny et Bernard Motrez (Paris, June 1955) (roneoed) ; the second, relating to 
the second stage of inquiry, also contains conclusions on the whole project: idem: Aéti- 
tudes des ouvriers de la sidérurgie a l’égard des changements techniques (Projet No. 164 de 
l’A.E.P.), rapport présenté par Jacques Dorny, Claude DurANpD, Jean-Daniel Reynaup 
et Alain Tourarne (Paris, Dec. 1957) (roneoed). The authors of the above reports are at 
present preparing the final text of their study, which will then be printed. There have also 
been numerous articles in this connection : “ Reactions of a Group of Iron and Steel Workers 
Faced with a Change of Technique ”, a paper read by J. D. Reynaup to the Rome Con- 
ference on human relations in industry, organised by the European Productivity Agency 


(footnote continued overleas) 
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Among projects not yet completed, there is an investigation by 
Jacqueline Gauthier, of the Sociological Study Centre, into the attitudes 
of skilled and semi-skilled workers to their work, to incentive payments 
and particularly to changes in their work.* In 1957 a motor car factory 
in the Paris area was used for a study of workers’ attitudes to repetitive 
operations, with special reference to changes at the level of the 
workshop.? 

Alain Touraine and Odette Ragazzi, members of the Industrial 
Sociology Laboratory of the Practical School of Higher Studies, are 
comparing the attitudes to work of persons of urban and of rural origin. 
They are basing their study on a small number of interviews, about 250, 
in two motor car firms, and hope to clarify the relationship between 
workers’ attitudes and social mobility. The final results were due to be 
published by the end of 1959. 

The study of workers’ motivation has recently been enriched by a 
very valuable inquiry conducted by the Psychotechnical Study and 
Research Centre of the Ministry of Labour on the psycho-sociological 
problems arising from concentration, industrial conversion and the 
relocation of firms.* Conversion can only be effected smoothly with the 
support of the workers. Workers’ reactions in such cases had already 
been studied with reference to the relocation of firms and the mobility 
of the labour force *, but there remained a need not only for study of the 
psychological consequences of conversion, but also for information con- 
cerning perception by the workers themselves of conversions going for- 
ward or planned. It was important to ascertain how they were informed 
of such operations and whether the manner of doing so was reflected in 
the actual information given and in workers’ perception of it.5 This 
project, which lasted over four years (1955-58), was carried out by the 
conversion study group of the Psychotechnical Study and Research 
Centre under the direction of Serge Moscovici, research member of the 
National Centre for Scientific Research and a member of the Social 


in January 1956 and reproduced in the symposium Human Relations in Industry, (Paris, 
O.E.E.C., 1956), pp. 183-186 ; “ Les ouvriers de la sidérurgie et le progrés technique ”, a 
paper presented by J. D. Reynaup and A. Touraine to the Third World Congress of 
Sociology, Amsterdam, August 1956 and published in the Transactions of the Third World 
Congress of Sociology (Association internationale de sociologie, 1956), Vol. II, pp. 97-106; 
and “ Recherches sur les attitudes des ouvriers de la sidérurgie en face des changements 


techniques ", a paper presented by J. Dorny at the seminar on psycho-sociology applied 
to industrial problems, organised by the French Association for Higher Productivity on 
26, 27 and 28 February 1957. 

1 Jacqueline GauTuierR : “ L’adaptation aux travaux spécialisés dans une petite entre- 
prise”, in Bulletin du Centre d'études et recherches psychotechniques, 7th Year, Vol. VII, 
Nos, 2-3, Apr.-Sep. 1958, pp. 125-134. The same investigation also concerns the collective 
life of the shop floor, the exchange of ideas among workers, the manifestations and limita- 
tions of solidarity and relations between management and workers and between manage- 
ment and workers’ representatives. 

2 Christiane BARRIER : “ Le travail en série : stagnation ou répétition ”, ibid., pp.107- 
113. 

3 For further details regarding the origins and scope of this inquiry see the article by 
the Director of the Centre, F. Stmon : “ Problémes psychologiques posés a la main-d’ceuvre 
par la conversion des entreprises ”, in Bulletin du Centre d'études et recherches psychotech- 
niques, 6th Year, Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct.-Dec. 1957, pp. 401-403. 

* See Alain Grrarp (with the assistance of Pierre Meutry) : Développement économique 
et mobilité des travailleurs: l’individu, la profession, la région (Paris, Institut national 
d’études démographiques, 1956). Concerning problems of social mobility and general 
aspects of social demography see the quarterly review Population (already cited) and 
A. Grrarp : “ Démographie sociale ”, in Traité de sociologie, edited by G. Gurvitcn, Vol. I 
(Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1958), pp. 275-292. 

5 Simon, loc. cit. 
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Psychology Laboratory of the Faculty of Arts of the University of Paris." 
In addition to reports to the Ministry of Labour, numerous articles have 
already appeared.? 


INDUSTRIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATIONS 


A third group of studies, dealing with the social psychology of 
industrial and administrative organisations, sets out to examine motiva- 
tions and relations within firms by investigating such subjects as the 
workings of a formal organisation (e.g. the management of a firm) or of 
a spontaneous entity (e.g. a working group), individual motivations and 
morale and communication within the firm. 

On the more general plane of administrative sociology *, Michel 
Crozier, a research member of the National Centre for Scientific Research 
and a member of the Sociological Study Centre and of the Institute of 
Industrial Social Science, has carried out inquiries into the situation of 
salaried employees and minor civil servants which represent a decisive 
contribution in a field that had previously hardly been explored in 
France at all. Crozier’s first series of investigations dealt more particu- 
larly with civil servants and government employees, as typified by his 
work in 1954 at the Paris postal cheque centre, where he studied the 
sociological factors affecting the adaptation to work and to the working 
environment of office staff performing intensively mechanised and 
standardised operations.‘ More recently, from 1956 to 1958, he carried 
ot research in the state tobacco factories; in collaboration with 
Colette Eichisky, and under the sponsorship of the Institute of Industrial 
Social Science, he made a systematic study of the functioning of an 
administrative organisation, of the reactions of the different human 
groups to conditions of work, of the interaction between groups and of 
the balance between these factors and the system as a whole.5 


1 The principal members of the team were W. Ackermann, Guy Barbichon, F. Colu- 
melli, Frangoise Lantier and Marie Moscovici. 


*See the following articles published in the Bulletin du Centre d'études et recherches 
psychotechniques, 6th Year, Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct.-Dec. 1957: S. Moscovici and F. Coiv- 
MELLI : “ Contribution a |’étude des aspirations économiques des travailleurs ”, pp. 405-422 ; 
S. Moscovict and F, Lantier: “ Etude sur la concentration géographique des siéges 
d’extraction miniére”, pp. 435-453. Also W. ACKERMANN and M. Moscovici: “Changements 
sociaux et transformation de l’univers économique et familial des travailleurs ", ibid., 8th 
Year, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-June 1959, pp. 65-77 ; and S. Moscovici : “ La résistance a 
la mobilité géographique dans les expériences de reconversion ”, in Sociologie du travail, 
1st Year, No. 1, Oct.-Dec. 1959, pp. 24-36. For a methodological study prepared in the light 
of experience gained from research on conversion see G. BarBICHON and S. Moscovici : 
“ Analyse dimensionnelle de l’entreprise et du milieu du travail”, in Bulletin du Centre 
a’ études et recherches psychotechniques, 7th Year, Vol. VII, No. 4, Oct.-Dec. 1958, pp. 289-398. 


* Michel Crozier: “ Pour une sociologie de |l’administration publique”, in Revue 
francaise de science politique (Paris), Vol. V1, No. 4, Oct.-Dec. 1956, and “ Stratification 
en milieu administratif”, in Revue de l’action populaire (Paris, Spes), No. 124, Jan. 1959, 
pp. 54-61. 


“Idem: Petits fonctionnaires au travail, Travaux du Centre d'études sociologiques 
(Paris, C.N.R.S., 1955). 

5 Two reports, distributed on a limited scale, gave the conclusions of this inquiry : 
Institut des sciences sociales du travail: Le climat humain et les rapports entre groupes pro- 
fesstonnels dans les manufactures de tabac de l’Etat, rapport préliminaire rédigé par Michel 
Crozier et Colette Ercnisky (Paris, July 1957) (roneoed) ; and idem: Le climat humain 
dans les manufactures de tabac de l’Etat : le point de vue du personnel de direction, rapport 
rédigé par Michel Crozier et Colette Ercuisxy (Paris, Dec. 1958) (roneoed). On the same 
inquiry see also M. Crozier : “ Orientation générale du groupe de travail et recherches dans 
certaines manufactures de l’Etat ", in Revue francaise du travail, 12th Year, No. 1, Jan.- 
Mar. 1953, pp. 23-26. 
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Crozier was also in charge of three other projects relating to salaried 
employees and sponsored by the Institute of Industrial Social Science, the 
first of which was carried out at the offices of an insurance company in 
Paris from May to July 1955. The purpose was to study behaviour at 
work, attitudes and motivations of administrative personnel with 
reference both to the technical and social organisation of work and to 
the particular social and cultural characteristics of the world of white- 
collar workers.! This was followed up in 1957 by a second project, 
involving six insurance companies in the Paris area. The themes were 
the adaptation of the individual to the working group, the comparison 
of different occupational groups within the same firm and in different 
firms, relations with management in the light of methods of command, 
and social attitudes of individuals (feeling of identification with social 
groups, perception of other groups, social distance). The third project 
dealt with the same themes as they concern bank clerks : adaptation to 
work, human relations and in particular authority relations, social 
status and conception of society. Investigation was conducted by 
Claudine Marenco assisted by J. J. Marchand, and Michel Crozier was 
in charge of the project.2, A complementary inquiry at present being 
carried out in a telephone firm by A. Touraine, P. Bernard and R. Bassoul 
on behalf of the Industrial Sociology Laboratory of the Practical School 
of Higher Studies deals with the connection between different aspects 
of attitudes towards work.’ The intention is to define the relation 
between general factors of the work situation (skill, wage level, etc.), 
the specific factors of the firm under consideration (methods of trans- 
mitting orders, nature of the working group) and the individual factors 
(age, seniority, domicile, social environment of the family) in the analysis 
of attitudes towards different aspects of the work situation.* 

All the above research dealing with the situation of white-collar 
workers was based on a stage-by-stage study of the functioning of the 
organisation. It was mainly descriptive, its general aim being to study 
the firm as an organisation, in both its formal and informal aspects. 
French social research is thus turning to a field of industrial psycho- 
sociology which has been much in vogue in the United States. Its 
original contribution in this connection is its consideration of social and 
cultural factors external to the organisation. 

The organisation of undertakings, and more particularly of the differ- 
ent levels of management, has been considered by various research 
teams. Project No. 347 of the European Productivity Agency on this 


1 An important report was published on the basis of this inquiry : Institut des sciences 
sociales du travail: Une organisation administrative au travail, rapport rédigé par Michel 
Crozier et Pierre Guetta (Paris, Dec. 1956) (roneoed). See also P. Gurtta : “ Les recher- 
ches dans une compagnie d’assurances ”, in Revue francaise du travail, 12th Year, No. 1, 
Jan.-Mar. 1958, pp. 26-28 ; and “ Recherches sur le comportement des salariés au sein des 
organisations administratives ”, a paper read by P. Guetta to the seminar on psycho- 
sociology applied to industrial problems, organised by the French Association for Higher 
Productivity on 26, 27 and 28 February 1957. In the same field of ideas as the study on the 
insurance company’s personnel, the applied psychology department of the French Associa- 
tion for Higher Productivity, under the direction of Frangois GAucnEt, considered the 
psycho-social consequences of the introduction of an 1.B.M. 705 electronic data-processing 
machine in a large insurance company, and described the attitude of employees to technical 
progress as represented by this innovation. 

? Claudine Marenco: Employés de banque, Contribution a l'étude des attitudes et moti- 
vations au travail en fonction des types d’organisation, Conseil supérieur de la recherche 
scientifique, Groupe de recherches de sociologie (Paris, Feb. 1959) (roneoed). 


® Both projects were assisted by grants from the Higher Council for Scientific Research. 
‘ The inquiry is due to be completed by October 1960. 
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subject has been entrusted, as regards France, to the Commissariat 
General for Productivity, together with the French Social Analysis 
Centre.! This inquiry consists of a series of interviews with directors 
and managers on their functions, their working methods and their 
perception of the general organisation of the firm. The aim is to spot- 
light the differences between theory and practice in the operation of the 
firm and to obtain a clearer idea of how structures and functions have 
developed over the past ten years in the two enterprises chosen, one a 
chemical and the other an engineering concern.? 

Related themes of managerial organisation, delegation of the power 
of decision, communications in the undertaking and morale * are being 
dealt with in other studies by the Psycho-sociological Department of the 
General Commission for Scientific Management (C.E.G.O.S.) *, the 
Management Training Study and Application Centre*, the Psycho- 
sociological Department of the French Electricity Authority (E.D.F.) °, 
the Institute of Applied Human Sciences of the University of Bordeaux 7 
and the French Social Analysis Centre.® 

Another aspect of the psycho-sociology of undertakings, which, 
though it has been the subject of intensive research in the United States, 
is only just beginning to be studied in France, is the working group.® 
Better understanding of its dynamics throws light on such questions as 
the social organisation of the production group, the close connection 
between productivity and the feeling of identification with a group, 
group leadership, and the like. Although it is not concerned exclusively 
with questions of work, the research carried out by the Social hp pon! 
Laboratory of the Faculty of Arts of Paris relates to the study of small 


1 Under the project, parallel inquiries are being conducted in Austria, Belgium, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, the Netherlands, Norway and the United Kingdom. 

2 Interim reports on findings have already been communicated to the European 
Productivity Agency, which will publish the final report. 

%See F. CoLtumELiLi and S. Moscovicr: “ Le moral de l’entreprise ”, in Bulletin du 
Centre d'études et recherches psychotechniques, 6th Year, Vol. 6, No. 2, Apr.-June 1957, 
pp. 205-215 ; and Michel Crozier : “ L’étude des problémes de moral et d’organisation ”, in 
“ La recherche sociale dans |’industrie aux Etats-Unis ”, in Revue frangaise du travail, 12th 
Year, No. 3, July-Sep. 1958, pp. 49-62. 

*Two projects involving study of business undertakings and intervention in their 
operation. For further details see E.P.A. Register, op. cit., pp. 24-26, Nos. 29 and 30. 

5 Analysis of a firm with a view to management training and an attempt to evaluate 
managerial motivations in relation to the introduction of training programmes. See ibid., 
p. 26, No. 31. 

* Inquiry into procedure and levels of decision-making in a typical branch of the 
French Electricity Authority. 

7 Study of the problems of the foreman, carried out by O. Cuaputs. 

® It is proposed to analyse the actual exercise of various managerial and supervisory 
functions within a number of firms and to determine whether these correspond to particular 
forms of training and whether apparently identical fuactions covered by corresponding titles 
are carried out in very different ways depending on the person concerned. This project 
consists of five separate inquiries and is under the general direction of Mr. Morroup of the 
French Social Analysis Centre, under the auspices of the State Planning Commission 
(Mr. Fourastré£) and of the French Social Analysis Centre (J. van BocKsTakt). 

*See for example Pierre Bapin : “ Elton Mayo et les débuts de la psychosociologie 
industrielle ”, in Revue de l’action populaire, No. 119, June 1958, pp. 677-691; idem: 
“ Science et clinique en psychosociologie industrielle ”, ibid., No. 124, Jan. 1959, pp. 65-74; 
idem : “ Qu’est-ce que la dynamique des groupes ”, ibid., No. 115, Feb. 1958, pp. 187-204; 
Georges FRIEDMANN and Jean-Daniel Reynaup : “ Psychosociologie de l’entreprise ”, in 
Traité de sociologie, op. cit., pp. 459-478. Also “ Psychologie sociale : Groupes ”, special 
number of the Bulletin de psychologie (Groupe d’études de psychologie de |’Université de 
Paris, 1958); and Jean Maisonneuve: “ Discussion de groupe et formation des cadres 
(formalisation et méthodologie) ”, in Sociologie du travail, 2nd Year, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1960, 
pp. 23-38. 
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groups. The field of study is the functioning of groups, the mechanisms 
of social behaviour and inter-personal relations. The method followed 
is that of intensive observation, laboratory experimentation and system- 
atic inquiry.! In 1956 Roger Lambert carried out investigations for the 
Laboratory into the structure of influence in small working groups. 
Another study based on group dynamics, with particular reference to 
business analysis, training, technological change, and accidents and 
absenteeism, was directed by Mr. Faucheux.® 

Another aspect of the sociology of industrial organisations which has 
been very widely investigated in the United States is the so-called 
“ bureaucratisation ” of industrial enterprises.‘ This subject is now 
beginning to receive the attention it deserves in France. The studies by 
Michel Crozier previously mentioned touch on it and there are several 
articles which have either just appeared ° or are announced for the near 
future.6 Nora Mitrani, of the Sociological Study Centre, has been 
investigating the techno-bureaucratic mentality since 1955 and has 
published some interesting articles on the subject.’ 


TRADE UNIONS AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


It is not possible in this article to give a full list of all studies and 
inquiries relating to trade unions. The legal, economic and historical 
aspects of French trade unionism have been discussed at length in a 
number of works. A brief indication of a few inquiries touching on trade 
union problems from the sociological angle must suffice. Although well 


1 Since 1957 the Laboratory has also been studying the application of the notion of the 
“role” to the psycho-sociology of work. This research, directed by Robert Paczs, deals 
with the psycho-social phenomenon of “ perception of the director’s role ” in a hypthetical 
communications system for the training of industrial managers and with preconceptions 
concerning conditions making for efficiency in group work. The documentation service of 
the Laboratory announces the forthcoming publication of the Fiches de psychologie sociale, 
a collection of documentary analyses in the field of social psychology and human science. 

2 R. LamsBert : “ Distribution d’influence et nature de la tache dans des petits groupes 
de travail”, in Bulletin du Centre d'études et recherches psychotechniques, 6th Year, Vol. VI, 
No. 4, Oct.-Dec. 1957, pp. 367-371. 

3 For the principal projects of the Social Psychology Laboratory that deal with groups 
see E.P.A. Register, op. cit., p. 14 (No. 10), pp. 16-17 (No. 14), and pp. 47-48, (Nos. 72-73). 

* Authors who have studied manifestations of “ bureaucratisation ” regard the follow 
ing characteristics as typical of industrial bureaucracy : (1) intensive specialisation of work ; 
(2) co-ordination ; (3) formalism and conformity with pre-established rules ; (4) hierarchic 
organisation and hierarchic transmission of orders and information ; (5) organisation on the 
basis of a line and staff system ; (6) professionalisation of the manager’s functions. 

5 Alain Touratne : “ Entreprise et bureaucratie ”, in Sociologie du travail, 1st Year, 
No. 1, Oct.-Dec. 1959, pp. 58-71 ; and Michel Crozier : “ Les relations de pouvoir dans un 
systéme d’organisation bureaucratique ”, ibid, 2nd Year, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1960, pp. 61-75. 

* Alain Touratne: “ L’organisation professionnelle de l’entreprise””, in Traité de 
sociologie du travail, edited by Georges FrigpMANN and Pierre NAvi_ie (Paris, Armand 
Colin), now printing ; special number of the review Arguments (Editions de Minuit, Paris) 
on bureaucracy, with contributions by A. Tourarne, M. Cotiinet, M. Crozier, E. Morin, 
B. Mottez, P. NaviLtie, and N. Mirrani, due to appear early in 1960. 

7“ Réflexions sur l’opération technique, les techniciens et les technocrates ”, in Cahiers 
internationaux de sociologie (Paris), Vol. XIX, New Series, 2nd Year, July-Dec. 1955, 
pp. 157-170; “ Attitudes et symboles technobureaucratiques : réflexions sur une enquéte ”, 
ibid., Vol. XXIV, New Series, 5th Year, Jan.-June 1958, pp. 148-166 ; and “ Les organisa- 
teurs d'entreprise : leurs modéles, maitres 4 penser et conduites ’, in L’année sociologique, 
jme série, 1955-1956 (Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1957), pp. 480-491. 

® Mention must, however, be made of the following recent socio-economic studies : 
André Trano, M. Rocarp and H. Lestre-OGReEL : Expériences frangaises d'action syndicale 
ouvriére (Paris, Les éditions ouvriéres, 1956) ; André T1ano: L’action syndicale ouvriére et 
la théorie économique du salaire, followed by a letter from Jean MARcHAL to the author 
(Paris, Editions Génin, 1958) ; and idem : Les traitements des fonctionnaires et leur détermi- 
nation (Paris, Edition Génin, 1957). 
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established in the United States, this line of research is a recent departure 
in France. Three studies should be singled out for particular attention. 
The first, under Francois Sellier, Director of the Study Centre for Social 
Relations of the University of Aix-Marseilles, used a questionnaire to 
find out the attitudes of the trade union officials and managerial and 
supervisory staff towards trade union action at the level of the enter- 
prise.2. The second inquiry, under Bernard Mottez, of the Industrial 
Sociology Laboratory of the Practical School of Higher Studies, relates 
to trade union attitudes with regard to the social aspects of remunera- 
tion and more especially to systems of remuneration. Starting with a 
preliminary historical survey giving the essential details of remuneration 
systems in industry, it is based mainly on written sources but will be 
rounded off by interviews with trade union leaders.* The third project, 
concerned with the problems arising from the participation of women 
at the different levels of trade union action, is being directed by Made- 
leine Guilbert, of the Sociological Study Centre. It consists of an inves- 
tigation, based on both historical and present experience, of the degree 
to which the fact that women go out to work necessarily involves them 
in social activities and patterns of behaviour radically different from 
those traditionally associated with them. 

Since the review Droit social published the results of an inquiry by 
its editor, Professor Paul Durand, of the Faculty of Law and Economic 
Science of the University of Paris, concerning the functioning of works 
committees *, this question has been the subject of a large number of 
studies by French research workers. In 1955 a group interested in 
promoting good human relations in the undertaking carried out an 
investigation of works committees in the Lyons region §, and in 1957 
Professor Robert Goetz, of the Faculty of Law and Economic Science of 
the University of Paris, launched an inquiry into the economic and social 
role of works committees, as part of the programme of studies of the 
economic and statistical groups of this Faculty. The inquiry was based 
on various firms in the Paris area, in Belfort and Montbéliard. In 1959 
Maurice Montuclard, of the Sociological Study Centre, began research 
on works committees which will take several years to complete ; it is 
based on the assumption that by studying the functioning of works 
committees it is possible to make a useful contribution to a sociology of 
workers’ participation in the life of the undertaking.*® 

Labour disputes have not been the subject of any sociological studies, 
and the only work that should be mentioned in this connection is an 


1 See, however, Robert Gurneneur : “ Essai sur une méthode d’analyse du comporte- 
ment du groupe syndical”, in Revue économique (Paris), No. 3, May 1952, pp. 379-401. 

2F. Settrer: “ Les recherches a l'Université d’Aix-Marseille sur les salaires et les 
relations de travail”, in Revue frangaise du travail, 12th Year, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1958, 
pp. 15-16. The Study Centre for Social Relations also announces the forthcoming publica- 
tion of the report by Miss Jo1GNEREz, who was in charge of the research, under the title : 
La fonction syndicale dans l'entreprise : enquéte sur les aspects pratiques de la défense ouvriére, 
dans les cas de reconnaissance du syndicat par l'entreprise. 

* The Laboratory also intends to carry out research into the relationship between 
workers’ attitudes and various forms of trade union action. 

4“ L’expérience des comités d’entreprise : bilan d’une enquéte ”, in Droit social (Paris), 
1952, pp. 14 ff., 92 ff. and 163 ff. 

5 Action pour une structure humaine dans |’industrie : “ Les comités d’entreprise : une 
réussite ? un échec ? leur avenir ”, in Chronique sociale de France, 63rd Year, No. 8, 30 Dec. 
1955, pp. 639-662. 

® Note, in the same field, the interesting study by Yves DeLamotre, Secretary General 
of the Institute of Industrial Social Science : “ Conflit industriel et participation ouvriére ”, 
in Sociologie du travail, ist Year, No. 1, Oct.-Dec. 1959, pp. 12-23. 
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inquiry by Professor Goetz into strikes in France from 1919 to 1957. 
This study consists of a descriptive statistical section, which is followed 
by an analysis of the causes of strikes in relation to such factors as 
economic fluctuations, industrial structures and trade union influence. 

Although some of the studies mentioned above do touch on certain 
aspects of industrial relations within firms, the field as a whole was 
virtually unexplored until 1957, when Odile Benoit, Jacques Dofny and 
Marc Maurice, on behalf of the Institute of Industrial Social Science, 
carried out a psycho-sociological inquiry into industrial relations in an 
expanding iron and steel firm in the south-east of France employing 
over 4,000 workers. The angle chosen was the connection between the 
attitudes of the different social and occupational groups towards indus- 
trial relations within the firm and outside, on the one hand, and their 
attitudes towards the various aspects of work and towards general 
conditions within the firm, on the other. The main part of the inquiry was 
carried out during the hours of work by questionnaire interviews of a 
representative sample of all categories of staff.? 


GENERAL PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 


The study of questions directly related to life at work, attitudes 
towards work and life within industrial and administrative organisations, 
would be incomplete without some investigation of the variable factors 
of life outside the world of work, namely the home and family, leisure, 
attitudes to society at large, and the like. 

Much of the work done on general problems of industrial society 
falls outside the scope of the present article, which can deal only with 
projects directly concerning labour problems. 

Regarding home and family, mention must be made of the collective 
work edited by Georges Friedmann analysing the relationship between 
the working and home environment, both urban and rural ® ; the study 
of the everyday life of working-class families by P. Chombart de Lauwe, 
of the Nationa] Centre for Scientific Research * ; and those of L. Brams 
on family cohesion and social integration of the working class 5; and of 
H. Desroche and A. Meister on working communities.*® 

Leisure and work was the subject of a study by Joffre Dumazedier, 
the leader of a study group on leisure and popular education at 
the Sociological Study Centre. Dumazedier’s team carried out a very 


1 ‘lhe report resulting from this inquiry will be published shortly. 

* The inquiry has now been completed and the final roneoed report will be distributed 
early in 1960. 

* Villes et campagnes (Paris, Armand Colin, 1953). 

* La vie quotidienne des familles ouvriéres (recherches sur les comportements sociaux de 
consommation), Travaux du Centre d’études sociologiques (Paris, C.N.R.S., 1956). 

5 “ Structures sociales et famille ouvriére ”, in Transaction of the Third World Congress 
of Sociology, op. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 146-154. 

®*H. Desrocue and A. Metster : Une communauté de travail de la banlieue parisienne, 
essai monographique (Paris, Entente communautaire, 1955); A. Meister: Coopération 
a’habitation et sociologie du voisinage, étude de quelques expériences pilotes en France (Paris, 
Editions de Minuit, 1957) ; and A. Metster: Les communautés de travail, bilan d’une expé- 
rience de propriété et de gestion collectives (Paris, Entente communautaire, 1958). Andrée 
MIcue- has also written on various aspects of residential organisation : Famille, industria- 
lisation, logement, Travaux du Centre d’études sociologiques (Paris, C.N.R.S., 1959) ; 
“ Les hétels meublés ”, in Esprit, Oct. 1953, Nos. 10-11 ; “ La population vivant en meublé ”, 
in Population, No. 2, Apr.-June 1954; “ Relations parentales et relations de voisinage dans 
les ménages ouvriers de la Seine”, in Cahiers internationaux de sociologie, Vol. XVII, 
New Series, ist Year, July-Dec. 1954. 
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extensive research project on the relationship between leisure and work 
and between leisure and family or social obligations, the problem of 
recreational and cultural leisure activities, and the development or 
deterioration of the personality of town dwellers. Their work was backed 
by the Ministry of National Education and the Commissariat General for 
Productivity, and the team is at present analysing the material collected. 

In the field of workers’ attitudes to social institutions and society as 
a whole the Institute of Industrial Social Science was requested by the 
National Social Security Fund to carry out a broad inquiry into the 
attitude of insured persons to social security. Research was conducted 
by Jean-Daniel Reynaud and Antoinette Catrice-Lorey, and bore on 
the following questions: How much do insured persons know about 
social security ? What is their conception of it ? What do they think of 
the present system ? What do they feel about the degree of security 
provided at present ? Does social security have any influence on the 
economic behaviour of insured persons ? The inquiry began in 1957 and 
has recently been completed.? 

The Institute of Industrial Social Science is following up this inquiry 
with another, at the request of the Directorate General of Social Security 
in the Ministry of Labour. This project is being directed by Antoinette 
Catrice-Lorey and has the dual aim of dletermining the present state of 
knowledge among insured persons and studying relationship between 
insured persons and their social security authority, manifestations of 
dissatisfaction, and conditioning factors. The inquiry will take several 
years to complete and its final stages will include an experimental re- 
organisation of a social security centre in Paris on the basis of the find- 
ings obtained during the previous stages, and the initiation of a training 
programme for social security management personnel. 

The structure of the workers’ group consciousness has been discussed 
in a large number of political, economic and sociological studies—too 
numerous to be quoted here—which have recently been published in 
France and deal with such questions as the evolution of group con- 
sciousness or the structure of the working class. Such studies result from 
the quickening of sociological thought in France in the past 15 years 
and are frequently the outcome of sociological inquiries in which the 
respective authors have taken part.® 


1See J. Dumazepier: “ Ambiguité des loisirs et dynamique socio-culturelle ”, in 
Cahiers internationaux de sociologie, Vol. XXII, New Series, 4th Year, Jan.-June 1957. 
See also the special number of the review Esprit on leisure activities (June 1959) and in 
particular the articles by J. Dumazepier: “ Réalités du loisir et idéologies ” ; R. Kaés: 
“ Une conquéte ouvriére ” ; M. Crozier: “ Employés et petits fonctionnaires parisiens ” ; 
and A. Touraine: “ Travail, loisirs et société”. Cf. also Le travail en miettes, op. cit. 

2 Jean-Daniel Reynaup and Antoinette Catrrice-Lorey (assisted by Guy de Beav- 
REGARD) : Les assurés et la sécurité sociale. Etude sur les assurés du régime général (Paris, 
Université de Paris, Institut des sciences sociales du travail, June 1959) (roneoed). See 
also: J. D. Reynaup and Antoinette Catrice-Lorey: “ L’attachement a la sécurité 
sociale selon ie revenu ”, in Sociologie du travail, 2nd Year, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1960, pp. 14-22. 

3 Of the few inquiries concerned directly with the workers’ group consciousness mention 
should be made of research by the Industrial Sociology Laboratory of the Practical School 
for Higher Studies on workers’ attitudes towards work and society. Research by 
A. Touraing, R. Bassout, J. Lenrant and VAN DER P ogc is being carried on through 
interviews with some 2,000 workers in different industries on the following themes: trans- 
formation of group consciousness in relation to changes in work, qualifications and occupa- 
tional origin. The inquiry is due to be completed by June 1960. 





Effects of Mechanisation 
and Automation in Offices: III’ 


CHANGES IN PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


Physical Changes 


Material working conditions in offices have undergone a considerable 
alteration in many cases during the last 40 to 50 years. As the office 
gradually ceased to be regarded as an unimportant adjunct to managerial 
activities, and as the size of the clerical staff increased and the growing 
importance of their functions was realised, it became necessary to allocate 
more and more space to their expanding activities. The tendency to 
crowd office clerks into small, dark and dusty rooms, where they pored 
laboriously over their copying or arithmetical tasks, has steadily if 
reluctantly given way before the increased demands of clerical workers 
for larger, better aired and better lighted offices. In a number of coun- 
tries legislation has set up minimum standards for office premises 
compatible with the health and working comfort of the employees. 
Such standards are not, it is true, always very high, but they do offer 
the clerical worker some guarantee against an unsafe or unsanitary 
working environment. Private and state undertakings have in a great 
many cases considerably exceeded the standards laid down. Many 
modern offices in industrialised countries now offer a degree of comfort 
and facility to the workers which was inconceivable a few decades ago. 

Such conditions are not everywhere attainable, however. Old 
buildings are difficult and expensive to transform, new ones sometimes 
have constructional faults, or become quickly overcrowded. In large 
cities and towns especially, office space is at a premium, overcrowding is 
common, and light, ventilation and other facilities in offices in the 
business areas often leave much to be desired. It is significant, however, 
that a great deal of research is being done in many countries concerning 
the various technical problems that arise in connection with physical 
working conditions in offices.* 

The advent of mechanisation in offices has had a profound effect on 
these developments. In some cases the introduction of machines had 
a favourable influence on the physical environment. Adequate lighting, 


1 The first two parts of this article appeared in Vol. LX XXI, Nos. 2 and 3, Feb. and 
Mar. 1960, pp. 154-173-and 255-273 respectively. 

2 The I.L.O. dealt at some length with the problems connected with physical working 
conditions for office workers in a report prepared for the Second Session of the Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers in 1952 (see Hygiene in Shops 
and Offices (Geneva, 1951)). The Committee, in the course of that session, adopted a resolu- 
tion setting forth desirable international standards on the following points: design and 
structure of workplaces, space, cleanliness, ventilation, lighting, temperature, noise, 
drinking water, seats, accommodation for clothing, and other matters including facilities for 
meals, sanitary accommodation, and safety precautions. A second resolution dealt with forms 
of action for the improvement of hygiene in shops and offices (see Official Bulletin (Geneva, 
1.L.0.), Vol. XX XV, No. 3, Dec. 1952, pp. 105-108). 
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space, cleanliness and tidiness were minimum requirements to ensure 
operational efficiency and low maintenance costs. The machines were, 
moreover, a symbol of progress, and they often inspired a modernisation 
of other office equipment. Desks and chairs, for instance, had to be 
adapted to typewriters and calculators, and the latter thus contributed 
to the creation of a more harmonious and comfortable working place 
in some instances. Employers who had invested large sums in mechanical 
equipment were inclined to show a greater interest in creating a proper 
environment than when the same work was performed manually.! 
The introduction of electronic computers in offices has emphasised this 
tendency. The technical requirements of these machines are such that 
they are generally installed in a specially equipped separate room or 
reserved area, where temperature control and sound-absorbent coating 
on walls and ceiling create a calm, cool atmosphere more akin to that 
of a scientific laboratory than to that of a bustling office. 

Of far greater importance, however, were the negative effects of 
mechanisation in this field. Long before the computer appeared it was 
recognised thet the introduction of machinery in offices created an 
entirely different atmosphere from that which had prevailed before. 
This is particularly true in large punched-card machine installations, 
where several hundreds of machines may be functioning together, and 
the factory-like environment created is a far cry from the traditional 
office. Desks, chairs, shelves and filing-cabinets are replaced by metal- 
encased machines of varying dimensions, and racks of drawers containing 
the cards. Instead of working seated at a desk or table the machine 
operators are for the most part standing, or moving about if they have 
to supervise the operation of more than one machine, or perched on high 
stools where this is practicable. A certain amount of dust and grease is 
inevitable where machines are involved ; the noise of the machines in 
constant operation is a source of strain ; the speed at which they function 
imposes a rapid working rhythm comparable to assembly-line production, 
which again creates increased nervous tension for employees; while 
the routine mechanical operations involved are often more monotonous, 
if less arduous, than former manual methods of work. The widespread 
attention that has been devoted during the last few decades to the 
creation of an agreeable physical environment in offices has been to a great 
extent an attempt to attenuate the harmful effects of mechanisation on 
the physical and mental health of the employees. 


Fatigue 


Even before the beginning of the Second World War the I.L.O. 
Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees had already devoted 
considerable attention to the effects of mechanisation in offices on the 
employees concerned. In 1936, in the course of its Fourth Session 
(Geneva, 18-19 November 1936), the Committee adopted a resolution 
concerning the social consequences of the use of office machinery and 
measures to alleviate them *, which was based on the findings published 
in a report prepared by the I.L.O. on “ The Use of Office Machinery 
and Its Influence on Conditions of Work for Staff”. According to these 


1 See I. W. Sprexman (International Federation of Commercial, Clerical and Technical 
Employees, the Netherlands), in E.P.A. Trade Union Seminar : Final Report, op. cit., p. 112. 

2 Cf. International Labour Code 1951, Vol. 11 : Appendices, op. cit., pp. 173-176. 

3 International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 4, Oct. 1937, pp. 486-516. 
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two documents, increased fatigue from a variety of causes was the first 
physiological hazard from which workers suffered as a result of the 
introduction of office machines. In contrast to mechanisation of produc- 
tion processes, which often relieved workers of physically tiring jobs, 
mechanisation introduced work of this nature into offices where it had not 
existed before. In the early years of mechanisation a considerable effort 
was required of operators using some types of machines. The mere 
depression of the keys of a typewriter or an adding machine, for instance, 
brought into play muscular action that often proved tiring for the 
workers. Sometimes they were obliged to take up an awkward position, 
as for example in bending over a table to make entries when using a 
flat-bed type of book-keeping machine. Clerical workers often complained 
of muscular fatigue, backache and other such ills as a result of the 
unaccustcmed strain of operating machines. As time went on, however, 
the workers’ comfort was increasingly taken into consideration in the 
design of the machines, and later models required very little physical 
effort in their operation. Keyboards now respond to a light touch and 
have been carefully adapted as far as possible to easy and natural 
movements of the hands ; levers are fixed in the most convenient places 
and efforts have been made to reduce operating fatigue to a minimum. 

The fact remains, nevertheless, that machine operation is still more 
tiring for many workers than straightforward manual methods of 
copying or calculating, and can in some cases be a serious drain on their 
physical resources. It has been found in practice that operators of 
punched-card machines should be young—preferably in their twenties— 
and that no one of over 50 should be required to operate such equip- 
ment. The necessity of standing up to the work, and lifting and moving 
heavy metal drawers of punched cards, are among the aspects of this 
work which make it suitable only for the young and fit. And even 
among these, a careful selection for physical aptitude is important. 
The appearance of certain occupational diseases, such as painful nerves 
in the hands of punched-card perforators, has high-lighted the serious 
physical consequences which the new mechanised jobs can have, even 
for young workers. 

Fatigue induced by the increased speed of output which the machines 
imposed is difficult to evaluate. It is beyond doubt, however, that the 
gains in facility through mechanical as opposed to manual methods of 
work were largely offset by the greater tension imposed by a more rapid 
working pace. The experience of factory workers who found themselves 
obliged to adapt the speed of their movements in handling materials or 
parts to the increased speed of the machines has been duplicated to some 
extent in offices—in feeding in the cards, for instance, to keep machines 
operating continuously. 

Where electronic equipment is used, however, the operating speeds 
are so fantastic that the problems of accelerating the input and output 
of data are, as has been shown, of a technical nature, and do not necessarily 
bear directly on the rhythm of the workers concerned. But, in every 
kind of semi-mechanised, fully mechanised or automatic data-processing 
installation, the profitability of the machines depends on the higher 
productivity achieved ; and there is therefore bound to be pressure for 
speed in the preliminary preparation of data for processing so that the 
volume of work will correspond to the machines’ capacity and make 
their use economical. While work measurement has not been as exten- 
sively used in offices as in industry, clerical employees are often under 
compulsion to produce at a certain rate of speed in order to make the 
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most efficient use of the equipment. This pressure may be an important 
factor in the fatigue accumulated at the end of the day, and may even 
result in nervous disorders in some types of workers. For example in 
a highly mechanised and centralised accounting office the work is 
staggered throughout the month in order that the accounts for each 
regional office may be dealt with promptly on a fixed date. This system 
avoids peak loads and slack times, but does impose a steady pace of 
work in order to get through one batch of work in the appointed time 
so that the machines are clear when the next load arrives, and this may 
create continuous tension for both operators and supervisors. 

On the other hand, a fully automated data-processing system is 
capable of absorbing additional work loads without overburdening its 
operating staff ; in many cases such an installation has eliminated the 
overtime hours and fatigue-generating tension that were formerly 
connected with such operations as the closing of bank books at the end 
of the year, or annual stocktaking and inventories. Proper organisation 
of the work and careful attention to working hours and rest periods are, 
however, essential if the pressure for higher productivity is not to have 
grave consequences for the health of workers. In one French office 
72 per cent. of the workers questioned, all of whom were working on 
routine mechanical operations, complained of fatigue in some degree, 
and 4 per cent. stated that they had suffered nervous troubles caused 
by the work. Only 24 per cent. said that the work was not at all or 
only slightly fatiguing.* 

Another source of fatigue, which has been referred to above, is the 
noise of the machines. This can be intense in large offices where as many 
as 50 or more typewriters or hundreds of multi-copying or punched-card 
machines are in operation at once. Simple methods of reducing the noise 
have been worked out and applied with widespread success—felt pads 
under typewriters, carpeting and partitioning of rooms where machines 
are used, application of sound-absorbent materials to walls and ceilings, 
and so forth—and these have helped to diminish the importance of noise 
as a fatigue factor. In one analysis of employee reactions to mechan- 
ised office work in a large public administration only a small percentage 
of the employees questioned mentioned the noise as a source of discomfort 
or dissatisfaction, although the office premises described were far from 
modern and in the services which were the subject of study hundreds of 
machines were in continuous operation. It is a well-known fact, however, 
that noise in the workplace can have a detrimental effect on the nerves 
of employees, even though they themselves are unaware of the fact and 
appear to be accustomed to it. This must therefore not be considered 
a negligible factor in the fatigue engendered by the office environment. 

Eyestrain has always been an occupational hazard in office work, and 
it is hard to say whether or not mechanisation has increased this danger. 
The importance of adequate lighting in offices is, however, being increas- 
ingly realised, and scientific studies have been made concerning the 
proper degree of diffusion and intensity of light necessitated by different 
types of clerical work. Similarly, attempts to improve the general 
hygienic conditions in offices, such as ventilation and temperature 
control, were often prompted by mechanisation, in order to create a 
healthier working atmosphere where the effects of fatigue would be less 
intensely felt. 6n the whole clerical workers in modern mechanised 
offices are generally better off as regards the material aspects of their 


1 CROZIER, op. cit., p. 41. 
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working conditions than their predecessors, who often had to work in 
cramped quarters where little thought was given to their physical 
well-being. But in spite of improved physical surroundings, office 
workers have had to pay a price in adapting themselves to a type of 
work which made considerably greater demands on their nervous 
strength. 


Nervous Tension 


Of even greater importance than direct physical fatigue, from the 
viewpoint of the health of workers, is the nervous tension engendered 
by the monotonous, repetitive nature of mechanised tasks and the 
attentiveness required in their performance. The machines themselves 
cannot be held entirely responsible for the monotony of office jobs, since 
even before mechanisation many clerical workers had been obliged to 
perform routine and uninteresting tasks, but work of this type became 
more frequent as the machines took over more and more of the mental 
operations required of the clerks, leaving them the purely routine 
jobs or auxiliary operations such as classifying and preparing the data 
for the machines to work on. The uniformity and excessive simplification 
of the work of many machine operators, the extreme subdivision of 
functions which further limits their area of activity, can induce in 
employees the feeling of being simply an unimportant cog in the machine. 
This is a difficult situation for workers to accept, and may have serious 
psychological and even physiological consequences ; cases of nervous 
breakdown have been known to occur among workers who had difficulty 
in adapting themselves to such simplified, repetitive work performed 
at a rapid pace. “ In my opinion, it is not professional pride which makes 
the service function properly ” stated one worker questioned in the above- 
mentioned French inquiry. “ We are like trained animals ; the work has 
become completely mechanical . . . we function from habit.” } Reactions 
of a considerably more violent nature, expressing the boredom and 
frustration engendered by the monotonous nature of mechanised tasks, 
were also noted. 

In addition to the uniformity and lack of technical interest, workers 
have suffered from the close attention required of them as machine 
attendants. Tabulating-machine operators, for instance, even when the 
controls are set for them and an automatic device stops the machine 
when something goes wrong, cannot let their attention flag ; they must 
keep careful watch that the cards are fed in in the proper sequence, 
in order to keep the machine functioning smoothly and accurately. 
Similarly, the rapid translation of the written data into perforated 
codes by key punchers requires close attention to detail, however simple 
in content such operations may appear to be. 

The strain of this kind of close attentiveness to a repetitive operation 
has resulted in a rising number of cases of mental and nervous disorders 
among clerical workers in automated offices. Trade unions, mental 
health institutions and other bodies have studied this phenomenon, and 
are continuing to seek ways of averting such effects, which, according to 
one report, are affecting an alarmingly high proportion—about 40 per 
cent.—of workers in mechanised undertakings.? The symptoms of this 


1 Crozier, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 
2? Memorandum presented to the World Health Organisation by the Union internationale 
des Syndicats des travailleurs de la Fonction Publique et Assimilés (Département Pro- 
fessionnel de la F.S.M.) concerning the medical and social consequences of mechanisation 
and automation. 
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type of neurosis induced by work that is both monotonous and exacting, 
as described in this study, include : physical and intellectual debility ; 
disturbances of an emotional nature such as irritability, nervousness, 
hypersensitivity ; insomnia ; various functional disturbances—headaches, 
digestive and heart troubles ; state of depression, etc. All such symptoms 
may lead to an increased tendency to ill health, sensitivity to infections, 
proneness to accidents, and illnesses such as stomach ulcers or high blood 
pressure. The far-reaching social consequences of such disturbances for 
the individual and his family through the general lowering of the pro- 
fessional usefulness of the worker concerned, the deterioration of his 
social and intellectual possibilities, and the difficulty of effecting a cure, 
have been the object of investigation and study by interested inter- 
national and national organisations.! 

Workers’ organisations have shown direct concern with practical 
preventive measures for the health problems arising from the changing 
physical environment in offices, and the demands of the new jobs. 
Among the various suggestions made, the reduction of hours of work and 
increased frequency of rest periods for workers in monotonous and 
fatiguing jobs are particularly advocated. Careful selection of personnel 
from the standpoint of physical suitability is another point which has 
frequently been emphasised ; and in this connection the workers’ organ- 
isations are laying considerable stress on the importance of medical and 
psychological examinitions for workers assigned to mechanised opera- 
tions. This is a procedure which has already been recognised as a 
necessity by management in some cases; in the Austrian case study 
already referred to, for example, it is stated— 


The choice of workers for the punched-card section is made very carefully. 
Tests by the firm’s psychologists, examination of the person’s physical 
health by the factory physician—nerves, heart, and lungs being subjected 
to special tests—are carried out to ensure that these workers really are, 
physically as well as technically, up to their job. Quickness of perception, 
lively reactions, a faculty for logical thought—all these are a sine qua non 
for work in this section.* 


Emphasis has also been laid on the necessity for a proper physical 
environment, including prevention of noise and adequate lighting, and 
good layout of machines in order to avoid inconvenience ; another point 
frequently stressed is the avoidance of incentive payment methods which, 
through the pressure for higher productivity, may prove an additional 
source of fatigue. 

The problems of fatigue and tension do not follow quite the same 
pattern as far as the personnel directly connected with the operation of 
an electronic computer system is concerned. For these workers no 
physical strain or high-speed operations are involved ; noise and dust 
are absent ; but a considerable amount of mental tension may be 
engendered by the exactitude required in programming work, the respon- 
sibility for the functioning of delicate mechanisms, and the urgency of 
avoiding interruptions in the work through errors or malfunctioning, 
because of the high cost of “down time”. For these reasons great 
importance is attached, in the selection of computer staff, to mental 
and physical qualities which enable them not only to assimilate the 


1 For example World Health Organisation, Study Group on the Mental Health Problems 
of Automation, Geneva, 10-15 November 1958 ; and the Second International Conference on 
the Influence of Living and Working Conditions on Health, Cannes, 27-29 September 1957. 


* Kasescu, loc. cit., p. 37. 
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specialised training needed but also to dominate such a situr’ion. In 
actual fact, real enthusiasm for their work is often encountered a ong this 
type of personnel, who feel that the new techniques have freed them 
from arduous and boring tasks, and who find the new work much more 
varied and interesting. It must be emphasised again, however, that only 
a small proportion of workers in automated offices are included in this 


group. 
Reactions to Change 


A factor of great psychological importance in evaluating the effects 
of mechanisation on health of workers is the reaction of employees to 
the fact of change itself. When new machines are introduced workers 
have to discard old working habits and learn new methods. As a result 
of structural changes in the office organisation many employees find 
themselves obliged to adjust to a type of work in different surroundings ; 
the routine to which they have become accustomed may be completely 
changed, their own functions entirely altered. Although the functions, 
skills or work routines which they are required to learn may not in 
themselves present great difficulty, and in many cases offer greater 
facility than previous methods, the fact of change is a psychological 
obstacle which may have to be overcome. “ Perhaps more important 
than learning a new skill or responsibility is... the psychological 
adjustment involved in overcoming fears and anxieties associated with 
new skills or responsibilities ” writes one authority. “Such a psvcho- 
logical adjustment may be difficult even though in a formal sense the 
worker had already learned the new skill.” } 

It is not difficult to imagine the feeling of futility which some older 
workers may suffer in watching a machine sort rapidly and accurately 
hundreds of punched cards containing data which they had faithfully 
kept in order by manual methods over a period of many years. Some, 
especially the younger workers, may derive a considerable satisfaction 
from the greater facility and speed of production of the machine itself. 
Many, however, will miss the sense of accomplishment which they 
derived from the devotion to detail, scrupulous striving after accuracy, 
and conscientiousness which they brought to their former duties. Their 
sense of responsibility and pride in their work may be badly shattered 
when their functions are transferred to an automatic machine. A loss 
in social status is also frequently felt by workers in transferring from a 
semi-skilled occupation, which had a name, to functions which amount 
to merely those of a machine attendant. These people will instinctively 
resist the change, and their problems of adjustment may affect both 
their mental and physical health. Workers faced with such a situation 
have been known to become ill, to complain of persistent headache, or 
to have undue difficulty in learning the new skills and routines. 

Problems of a similar nature may arise in the case of supervisors. 
Many such employees are older men or women who have devoted their 
resources of patience, tact and human understanding to handling the 
day-to-day problems which arise among a large staff of younger workers. 
Getting the work done accurately and on time has been primarily, for 
them, a psychological problem. When a group of automatic office 
machines requiring a much smaller number of operators takes over the 
burden of the routine operations, the nature of the supervisor’s job 


1 “ Proceedings of the Carnegie Study Group on the Basic Principles of Automation, 
Geneva, 1957”, in International Social Science Bulletin (Paris), Vol. X, No, 1, 1958, p. 100. 
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changes considerably. He finds himself responsible for the smooth 
functioning of costly equipment, while human questions are inclined to 
take second place. Such people may be faced with difficult problems of 
adjustment. More technical knowledge may be required of them, they 
may miss the human contacts of a busy non-mechanised office, and they 
may suffer a sense of inferiority in being responsible for machines whose 
functioning they do not really understand. 

The anxiety-producing impact of automation on clerical workers 
has an even deeper cause in the underlying uneasiness engendered by 
the nature of the change itself. This has been described by one authority 
as follows : 

The white collar worker... is now being affected.... It is quite 
sufficient to talk with anyone in those professions to notice the unrest and 
the anxiety which is being awakened by the fact that automation seems to 
enter their lives.... Here, for the first time, we have to do with a machine 
which not only replaces human muscle but which actually replaces the 
human brain and which, therefore, has a considerably deeper impact on 
human pride, on human ability of identification, on the whole situation of 
man in his cosmos, so to say. In other words, there is something far more 
uncanny about automation than there has been about the ordinary type 
of industrialisation. That all this has an immediate and direct influence on 
psycho-pathology can be proved by fairly recent experience. It has been 
shown that workers who work for machines have a far higher incidence of 
neurotic pathology than workers who work for other men. 


There is no obvious solution to this type of problem, which inevitably 
occurs wherever far-reaching changes are introduced. Much can be done, 
however, to assist individuals to make a satisfactory adjustment. A care- 
fully planned campaign of information preceding the introduction of 
new techniques has frequently proved a successful antidote to unfavour- 
able reactions on the part of employees, particularly where it is carried 
out in co-operation with workers’ organisations or other employee 
representatives. While management can keep its personnel fully informed 
and reassured by a clear statement of plans and employment policy, 
workers’ organisations may demonstrate that they are actively concerned 
that employees’ interests should not suffer. Early and complete informa- 
tion is the surest way to dissipate fears; clerical workers will accept 
changes more readily if they are informed about them in advance, if the 
purpose of the new equipment and the new routines is explained to 
them and its advantages driven home, and if they are given an oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions and ask questions about aspects of the 
change that may be worrying them. It is also of the greatest importance 
to inform employees as early as possible of changes in their own jobs, 
and to provide for retraining where necessary. In some cases, as noted 
above, management has been at pains to interview and test employees 
individually with a view to finding out how far their present training 
and aptitudes are suited to the new er and what their own preferences 
are with regard to the new types of work offered. When the employee 
is made to feel that his own personality is taken into account in work 
assignments he is more apt to adapt himself to the new procedures, and 
both morale and efficiency will benefit. Any measures to facilitate a 
smooth change-over in work procedures are well worth the time and 
trouble spent on them. 


1 From a talk given by Dr. Eduardo Krapf, Chief of the Mental Health Section of 
the World Health Organisation, at the Carnegie Study Group on the Basic Principles of 
Automation, Geneva, April, 1957. 
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Information is, moreover, an important element in maintaining 
good morale in an organisation, and as such can usefully be provided 
continuously, and not only at times when radical changes are introduced. 
The dissatisfaction engendered by lack of information is shown by the 
study of one public administration where 77 per cent. of the employees 
interviewed felt that they were kept insufficiently informed concerning 
the organisation and its work, and resented this fact. Many large 
undertakings have recently made efforts to combat the unfavourable 
reactions of employees to the restriction of their area of activity that 
results from the subdivision of work in specialised departments. 
Lectures are organised explaining how the undertaking functions and 
the importance of each different department. The employees’ interest 
is aroused by discussion groups where they are able to ask questions; 
and such devices as suggestion boxes, when effectively managed, give 
them a feeling that their opinions and ideas are valued by the manage- 
ment. Some other aspects of personnel management, such as employee 
counselling, have also proved a useful outlet for dissatisfaction and 
complaints, while offering encouragement and guidance for the most 
promising candidates for promotion. The induction of new recruits is 
another occasion when information concerning the whole organisation, 
added to an explanation of their own duties, can be of service in helping 
them to start the job with an attitude of interest and understanding. 


Changes in Hours of Work 


There is little evidence at the present time that mechanisation and 
automation have directly affected hours of work in offices where they 
have been introduced ; no change has been made as a rule in the number 
of daily or weekly hours worked by clerical staff. This is partly the 
effect of management policy, its desire to avoid making unnecessary 
changes in working habits and differentiating too markedly between 
automated and non-automated departments, and its uncertainty 
whether the cost returns on equipment make a reduction of working time 
economically feasible. It is also due to the fact that hours of work are 
often fixed by industry-wide collective agreements or statutory rulings 
which go far beyond the limits of a single undertaking, and to the pre- 
valence of a comparatively shorter work week in offices than in many 
other sectors of business and industry. 

Nevertheless a wide-spread belief persists that a shortening of the work 
week will become essential as a result of automation in general, in order to 
take up the slack in employment (a dubious assumption according to 
some authorities'). Much of the optimistic talk of increased leisure 
for workers and a richer life of enjoyment made possible through the 
higher productivity of machines is based on this assumption. At the 
present moment, however, there would appear to be no immediate 
prospect that working hours will be appreciably shortened, on a general 
scale or even in particular cases. Workers’ organisations are pressing 
such claims, but opposition has been encountered among employers on 
the grounds that automation so far oniy affects a limited number of 
workers, and that to favour the latter would amount to an unjust 
distribution of the benefits of automation. It is felt that these benefits 


1 See, for example, Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects: Probable 
Effects of Increasing Mechanisation in Industry, by the Canadian Labour Congress (Sep- 
tember 1956), pp. 47-48. 
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could be more equitably distributed through a lowering of consumer 
prices. In the long run it appears likely that changes in working hours 
in offices will be influenced by the general economic situation and the 
evolution of the employment market, in which automation is only one 
of a number of factors, rather than by the local effects of automation 
in any one undertaking or department. 

In one important aspect automation has already affected the working 
conditions of clerical personnel on a local level ; that is, by the intro- 
duction of shift work in a sector where it was seldom customary before. 
Although this trend is by no means universal, and many undertakings 
which have introduced electronic data-processing installations have 
found it economic to operate them only during the regular number of 
hours per week worked by the staff, a large number of cases have been 
noted where shift work has become necessary in order to use the new 
equipment to capacity. This development affects to some degree all 
classes of personnel—specialists, supervisors and maintenance men as 
well as machine operators. An indication of how shifts have worked 
out in practice is given in the following description of the experience 
in a large number of United States federal government agencies : 


Because of the great expense of computers, it is common for [automatic 
data-processing] installations to keep their computers running for more than 
one standard shift a week. Some installations run the entire 168 hours a 
week with regularly scheduled time of at least 16 hours for preventive 
maintenance. Quite a few run two full shifts of 40 hours. Some installations 
count on using a third or fourth shift only for emergency work. 

A work schedule of more than 40 hours a week requires various personnel 
adjustments. Some agencies rotate their employees among shifts. Some 
make the regular day shift a reward for seniority. An effort is usually made 
to run routine work at night or on weekends so that a skeleton crew can keep 
the machines going. In some installations the subject-matter specialists 
arrange to be on hand when the work for which they are responsible is run 
on the machine. This is awkward if the run takes place in the middle of 
the night. Arrangements must be made for a troubleshooter repairman or 
engineer to be on hand or within easy call whenever the computer is running. 
This situation has resulted in extreme demands on qualified personnel, 
who in effect are on call at all hours, and greatly complicates operations 
generally.! 


The extension of shift work is also likely to affect the composition 
of the clerical work force ; since men are usually employed on night 
shifts, the job opportunities open to women may be reduced through 
this development. 

The mechanisation and automation of office work has also had a sig- 
nificant effect on the length and distribution of rest periods during 
working hours in some cases. As noted above, the need has often been 
felt for more frequent short breaks where monotonous, repetitive work 
on mechanised installations has replaced manual methods, especially 
where other fatigue factors such as physical effort, noise or eyestrain are 
also involved. On the other hand no noticeable changes appear to have 
occurred with regard to meal breaks, holidays or annual leave, as a 
result of technical innovations. 

It is no doubt much too early to reach conclusions concerning the 
effects of mechanisation and automation on such conditions as these, 
since they will only become apparent as the movement spreads and its 
economic effects are more clearly discernible. Trade union policy is 


1 Personnel Impact of Automation in the Federal Service, op. cit., p. 17. 
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firmly oriented towards reducing hours of work per week, shortening 
the working year by longer vacation allowances and more holidays, and 
decreasing the length of the working life through longer preliminary 
training and retirement at an earlier age. These are long-term objectives, 
in line with the continuous trend in working conditions over the past 
few decades. Automation may well turn out to be a decisive factor in 
accelerating progress towards the realisation of these ultimate goals ; 
but there are few signs that the immediate perspective of working 
conditions for office personnel will be greatly changed in this respect 
by the introduction of new techniques. 


EFFECTS ON LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


The fundamental changes entailed in the introduction of mechanised 
or electronic data-processing systems in offices—changes in work 
organisation and methods, job classification and occupational structure, 
and in the size and distribution of staff—appear to have had so far 
surprisingly little effect on the traditional pattern of labour-management 
relations in the undertakings concerned. The problems of adjustment 
to new situations have apparently not overtaxed the existing relation- 
ships between clerical employees and their employers, since there is 
little evidence indicating that unusual difficulties have been encountered 
in this field. Clerical workers’ organisations have expressed no opposition 
to automation, although they are well aware of the new problems and 
new aspects of old problems facing them as automation becomes more 
widespread. On the other hand, many managements are also fully 
cognisant of the difficulties involved for the staff in a conversion to auto- 
matic methods; and they realise, moreover, that since no system 
of this nature can function successfully without the full co-operation 
of all employees concerned, it is in their own best interests to smooth 
out these difficulties as far as possible. In a number of cases, as a result 
of a basically co-operative attitude on both sides, the change-over has 
been effected with a minimum of disruption and hardship. Full informa- 
tion of employees concerned and careful advance planning have, as 
outlined above, played an important role in achieving this result. More- 
over, the absence of any appreciable effects on clerical employment 
generally, up to the present, has contributed to the maintenance of good 
relations both within the undertakings and on a broader scale. 

A considerable amount of uneasiness is nevertheless apparent in 
trade union statements on the subject, however broadly optimistic they 
may tend to be. This underlying anxiety stems not only from a clear 
understanding of the dangers inherent in the movement from the 
employee’s point of view, but also from the fear that automation may 
have an adverse effect on trade union strength. Alarm has been expressed 
on this score by representatives of the big industrial unions in the United 
States where the “white collar” work force has expanded very markedly 
in proportion to the production workers during recent years, partly as a 
result of automation in industry, while organisation among clerical 
workers has proceeded very slowly. Similarly, a United Kingdom 
spokesman foresaw a threat to trade union power in the proportionate 
increase of professional and technical staff in automated undertakings, 
since these categories are traditionally resistant to organisation. The 


1 Association of Supervisory Staffs, Executives and Technicians: Awtomation, a 
Challenge to Trade Unions and Industry (London, 1956), p. 25. 
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urgency of adapting trade union programmes to the interests and needs 
of clerical workers is strongly emphasised ; but some authorities have 
expressed pessimism as to whether automation will facilitate organisation 
among these workers, since those who remain employed in automated 
offices sometimes have better-paying jobs and other advantages.! 
Employer opposition may also hinder the spread of organisation among 
clerical employees in some countries where management has an openly 
expressed policy of taking measures unilaterally to keep workers 
satisfied.” 

Among the clerical workers’ organisations, particularly in European 
countries, it is felt by some authorities that automation in offices will 
encourage clerical staff to organise. On the one hand, it is pointed out, 
the introduction of machinery in offices has largely effaced the line 
of distinction between manual and non-manual work, and operators, 
whether they contribute directly or indirectly to production, tend to 
have common problems which should lead to united action. At the same 
time, because of the threat to their security, advancement, and acquired 
skills which automation represents, “ salaried employees are increasingly 
coming to understand and appreciate from experience the necessity 
and efficacy of trade union action”.* Changes in working conditions, 
such as the introduction of shift work, will, it is felt, make even profes- 
sional staff more conscious of the benefits of collective bargaining. 
Practical action with regard to the improvement of physical surroundings 
is believed to have strengthened the union’s position in one instance.‘ 
There is, however, no evidence of an appreciable increase or decrease 
in union membership as a result of automation in any case. 

Trade unions have strongly emphasised the need for a positive 
attitude towards the development of automation, with a view to eventual 
long-term benefits for society as a whole, and a vigorous programme of 
action to protect workers’ interests during the transitional period. “ The 
problems which this evolution will raise in economic, trade union and 
labour market spheres cannot be solved without trade union participation. 
The unions must be on their guard and have a strong policy” states 
one Swedish representative. “ Office employees ... must abandon the 
outmoded idea that they are a privileged class, and prepare themselves 
for their new role by actively partic pating in the union’s activities. 
Far from reducing the tasks of the unions, coming developments will 
increase and complicate them.” > A few examples may be cited of the 
type of action already taken. The International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions of Salaried Employees, Technicians, Managerial Staff and 
Commercial Travellers set up in September 1956 a permanent committee 
within the federation to study the problems arising from mechanisation 
and automation in offices. A resolution adopted at that session em- 
phasised the need for close co-operation between employers and workers, 
in collaboration with works’ councils and trade union organisations, 
where new techniques were to be introduced. A later resolution adopted 
in September 1958 drew up recommendations concerning vocational 


1 STIEBER, op. cit. 

See, for example, Management and Business Automation (Chicago), Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Jan. 1959, p. 50, and ibid., Vol. 1, No. 3, Mar. 1959, p. 10. 

* Sp1eKMAN, loc. cit., p. 116. 

* Merui-BranpinI1, loc, cit., p. 60. 

5 A. Jonsson (Landorganisation, Sweden): “ Change of Function in Office Work”, 
in E.P.A. Trade Union Seminar : Final Report, op. cit., p. 28. 
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guidance and training, measures for the prevention of unemployment, 
relocation of displaced personnel, protection of older workers, remunera- 
tion and promotion, fatigue and nervous strain, and advance consultation 
of personnel concerned in the changes. Similarly, the Clerical and 
Administrative Workers’ Union in the United Kingdom initiated as 
early as 1955 an inquiry into the effects of mechanisation and automation 
in offices, and established the outline of a broad policy concerning the 
problems of redundancy, training, reclassification of jobs, promotion, 
working conditions and so on. The National Union of Bank Employees 
in that country has also shown awareness that “ bank staffs will be 
vitally affected by the introduction of electronic devices”, and that 
problems such as a shorter working week, lower retirement age, recruit- 
ment and redundancy, new skill requirements and status of machine 
operators will have to be closely examined by the Union, which should 
keep itself fully informed on the “ far-reaching changes which are 
bound to come in the wake of electronics ”.! A spokesman for the Inter- 
national Federation of Commercial, Clerical and Technical Employees 
emphasised the need for effective action both at the level of the under- 
taking and on a broader scale, since the effect on the whole working life 
of the worker must be taken into account ; the policy he formulated 
included such broad questions as educational reforms, measures for 
securing full employment, social security changes, and reduction of 
hours of work and lengthening of vacations and holidays. The French 
General Confederation of Labour—Force Ouvriére (C:G.T.-F.O.) betrays 
similar preoccupations ; automation in offices presents the gravest 
problems which the trade union movement has faced for 30 years, in 
their opinion, and in addition to the subjects mentioned above, particular 
emphasis is laid on the importance of improving training opportunities 
for young workers and retraining of displaced workers. 

On a more practical plane, agreements at the level of the undertaking 
have, in a number of cases, dealt with specific problems arising out of 
the introduction of automatic methods. This is notably the case in 
several railway companies in the United States which have set up data- 
processing centres for their administrative work. The terms of these 
agreements, concluded in advance of the actual installation of equip- 
ment, cover in particular such questions as classification and remunera- 
tion of new jobs created, selection of personnel for work at the centre— 
preference being given to persons already employed by the company, 
who are given the opportunity to apply for the new openings and 
volunteer for training—provision of training facilities and inclusion of 
training in company time, maintenance of seniority rights on a company- 
wide basis, protection of wages by guarantees against loss of earnings 
over a specified period for workers whose jobs are changed in the conver- 
sion, payment of removal expenses and compensation for financial 
losses in sale of property, etc., for workers obliged to move to the site 
of the centre, period of notice to be given to displaced and reclassified 
workers, and separation allowances, calculated according to length 
of service.* 


1 Bank Officer (London, Journal of the National Union of Bank Employees), May 1956, 
p. 7. 

2 SPrEKMAN, loc. cit., p. 117. 

* See “ Agreement between Union Pacific Railroad Company and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees ”, in 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks’ Bulletin, Vol. XXII, No. 10, Oct. 1958, pp. 260-264, 
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From these and further examples mentioned throughout this study, 
it is plain that trade union action in this connection covers a very 
wide field, and that while many of the problems are old ones which have 
previously been dealt with through collective bargaining (although 
they may appear in a more urgent form in this new context), some 
new problems have also emerged. There are nevertheless certain main 
themes underlying the policies so far formulated, on which no divergence 
of opinion exists between the workers’ organisations concerned, although 
the emphasis may differ in regard to specific forms of action in different 
cases. Five main areas of co-operative action are distinguished— 


(1) Job security. While the maintenance of full employment through 
government measures on a national scale is considered a basic necessity, 
the protection of workers against unemployment as a result of redundancy 
may be assured at the level of the undertaking by such measures as— 


(a) a policy of no lay-offs, every effort being made by management to 
absorb staff cuts by transfers of redundant workers within the 
undertaking or through normal attrition ; 


(6) utilisation of existing staff for new jobs created by automation ; 


(c) assistance to displaced staff in finding alternative employment, 
through joint efforts of management and the unions. 


As shown above, these and related subjects have already been 
included in collective agreements. 


(2) Protection of wages. This includes both the protection of redundant 
workers against loss of earnings through transfer to a lower-grade 
job, and ‘the establishment of satisfactory methods of evaluation and 
classification of the new jobs, in order to ensure that workers are 
adequately remunerated for work requiring increased technical skill or 
responsibility, or involving mental or physical strain. Such questions 


can also be appropriately dealt with through collective bargaining. 


(3) Conditions of work. Reduction of hours of work is almost univer- 
sally claimed as necessary, both as a means of preventing unemployment 
and to enable the workers to share in the benefits of automation through 
enjoyment of increased leisure. It is also included among measures 
essential for protection of the health of workers, such as proper physical 
surroundings, good layout of equipment, lighting, ventilation, etc., 
in addition to adequate rest periods and longer holidays. Closer medical 
supervision and examination of workers assigned to mechanised and 
automated jobs is another factor which has assumed growing importance. 
Clearly, trade union organisations and works councils can play a very 
useful role in this area by bringing such problems to the notice of 
management and co-operating in their solution. 


(4) Training. Trade union action in the field of training is limited 
in practice, but continued insistence on the necessity for expanded 
training facilities, both at the level of the undertaking and on the broader 
scale of organised vocational training, can play a part in encouraging 
this movement. Workers’ organisations are also prepared to co-operate 
in surveys of employment opportunities and vocational guidance 
schemes. 

(5) Joint consultation. Above all, the need for joint consultation 
between employers and workers at an early stage in the planning of 
new procedures and throughout the period of conversion is universally 
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emphasised by workers’ organisations. “ If the interests of workers are 
to be protected in firms lending themselves to technical improvements 
in their office work, the trade unions should make every effort to ensure 
that all the measures planned are discussed and considered jointly 
by themselves and the firm’s management or employers’ organisation, 
so that no ill-considered or ill-advised reforms are introduced, liable 
to jeopardise the workers’ position.” ? It has been suggested that special 
joint committees composed of representatives of employers and workers, 
or of their respective organisations, should be set up to discuss the intro- 
duction of new methods and the problems likely to arise; and that 
such committees should, in collaboration with the works councils, ensure 
that the worker is not placed at a disadvantage with regard to his economic 
status or working conditions. 


It would appear from available evidence that, where workers are 
strongly organised and adequate machinery exists for consultation, the 
majority of employers have informed and consulted them through their 
representatives at some stage during the planning of new installations. 
Examples have been given of how early consultation and negotiation 
have resulted in detailed agreements through which the risk of insecurity 
for employees is reduced to the minimum. 

In a great many cases, however, clerical employees are not repre- 
sented by a union, although works councils or other machinery may 
exist through which consultation could be carried on, while in other 
offices avenues of communication are practically limited to individual 
contacts between employers and their staff. It may be said, on the basis 
of known cases, that management appears to have recognised the 
need for advance consultation of employees to a large extent, and to 
have made use of traditional communication channels where these 
exist, or initiated new methods unilaterally. Such consultation has, 
however, on most occasions, taken the form of information transmitted 
by management, either directly to the employees or through their 
representatives, when the plans were already fairly well shaped, the 
employees being given the opportunity subsequently to express their 
opinions or make inquiries about the changes affecting their jobs. These 
methods, when carried out thoroughly and completely in conjunction 
with a policy of avoiding dismissals or down-grading of workers, would 
appear to have worked out successfully in practice. Undoubtedly cases 
have occurred where consultation and information of employees was 
insufficient, with unfortunate effects ; but little is heard of such cases 
since employers emphasise the positive aspects in their reports, and the 
workers, where unorganised, are inarticulate. 

Some technical difficulties are involved in consultation at an early 
stage in planning ; for instance, management may not for some time 
itself know what it intends to do, until considerable research by experts 
has been carried out, and no useful purpose can be served by consulting 
with employees until the possible innovations, and their effects, have 
emerged in understandable terms. Workers and their representatives 
would be at a disadvantage in such discussions through a lack of technical 
knowledge. There would appear, however, to be a time when the plans 
are not yet completely finalised, or when several alternatives are being 
considered, when the workers’ opinions and attitudes could be usefully 
taken into account in making a final decision. The workers, moreover, 


1 KaBeEscu, loc. cit., p. 46. 
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are in a better position to understand exactly what is being proposed 
if they have the opportunity to study the evolution of the planning, 
rather than being simply confronted with a final proposal for their 
agreement. 

Joint consultation, information, and co-operation between employers 
and workers are basic elements in maintaining good human relations in 
an undertaking where technical changes are taking place. It has been 
pointed out in a number of case studies that automation in offices has 
in fact resulted in a happier and more enthusiastic attitude on the part 
of the staff to their new work. This is an achievement resulting from a 
sustained effort of full information, careful consideration of the interests 
of individual employees, and the maintenance of a basic policy that no 
employee should suffer through the introduction of the new systems ; 
it is by no means an invariable consequence of automation. The need 
for such policies and methods is always present in any office, but it has 
been brought into particular relief through the impact of mechanisation 
and automation on office staffs. 

To sum up it may perhaps be stated with some certainty that, up to 
the present time, the introduction of mechanisation and automation in 
offices has had no noticeable effect on the machinery or methods of 
labour-management relations, nor on the general feeling which permeates 
these relations. There is no reason to believe that a situation of special 
strain has developed in the relationships between employees and employ- 
ers, except perhaps in some individual cases. Nor has the movement 
so far had any appreciable effect on the strength of clerical workers’ 
organisations or the numbers of office workers organised. It has, how- 
ever, given rise to a vast number of problems affecting such workers and 
demanding a co-operative solution. In view of the number and variety 
of these problems, which occur with varying intensity in different cases 
and places, it may- be said that the main effect of this movement on 
labour-management relations has been to intensify the need for joint 
consultation at all stages and in all areas likely to be affected by a con- 
version to modern techniques, and for an enlightened and co-operative 
attitude on the part of both management and workers and their organ- 
isations. Automation can only succeed in any individual case if a high 
degree of maturity exists on both sides. Management has on the whole 
shown itself prepared to assume the social responsibilities of automation. 
Workers’ organisations, on both a local and international scale, are 
aware of their task of pointing out these responsibilities, of informing 
themselves as fully as possible concerning coming developments and 
their potential effects, of gece ys | the worker through negotiation 
from possible harmful effects, and of assisting him as far as possible in 
adjusting to the changes. Only the future will show how far the inter- 
weaving of responsibilities can be carried out smoothly, without changes 
in the present techniques of labour-management relations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In concluding this by no means exhaustive survey of the effects of 
mechanisation and automation in offices, it may be appropriate to 
summarise briefly the main problems which have emerged. The changes 
involved in the introduction of these new techniques affect almost every 
facet of the working life of the employees concerned. Many of the 
problems which arise are not essentially new ones. It has been brought 
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out, however, in the course of the present study, that certain aspects 
of the problems of a general nature, such as prevention of unemployment 
and protection of the health of workers, have acquired a new urgency 
as a result of recent developments. In addition new problems have 
appeared, particularly in connection with training and occupational 
status, which call for a new approach and new solutions. It is, moreover, 
impossible to discuss the consequences of automation without touching 
on such broad questions as an eventual reduction of working hours, 
and a shortening of the length of the working life through longer vacation 
periods and changes in social security provisions. 

Mechanisation, and to a much greater extent automation, offer 
management the promise of greater speed and accuracy in routine 
office operations, more rapid, complete and accurate information con- 
cerning every phase of the undertaking, and, above all, a reduction in 
cl rical costs. In evaluating the results of such applications in specific 
cases there is often a tendency to shift emphasis from the latter benefit 
to the former ; management has frequently stated that personnel econo- 
mies have not assumed as great importance as the savings accruing from 
higher productivity and efficiency, or the indirect benefits of better 
information. Analysis shows, however, that considerable reductions in 
staff have in fact been made in almost every case in the departments 
or services where automatic systems have been introduced. In some 
cases the clerical cost savings reported have been quite spectacular. 
In addition to immediate staff economies, many undertakings have 
experienced a levelling-off in their need for more workers as the 
undertaking expanded, and a reduced need for temporary staff in peak 
periods. Thus mechanisation and automation have undeniably affected 
the requirements for clerical workers, and it appears likely that they will 
continue to do so to an increasing extent as the movement spreads. 

The continued increase in the size of the clerical work force during 
past decades has obscured the eff.ct of these developments on clerical 
employment. Up to the present the absorption of displaced workers 
has not presented an acute problem, because of the continued high 
demand for office personnel. A general management policy of avoiding 
dismissals and, in a few cases, the negotiation of collective agreements 
on job security, have contributed to the protection of workers against 
unemployment due to redundancy, but these measures have also been 
facilitated by the expanding employment situation. The extent to 
which the effects of redundancy can continue to be mitigated as automa- 
tion becomes a more general trend, will depend not only on the general 
economic background but also on the action taken at both the local 
and national levels to foresee the changing nature of the demand in 
clerical occupations and assist workers in adapting to the new trends. 

A high degree of internal displacement—displacement and reclassifica- 
tion of personnel, and displacement of skills—has resulted in considerable 
changes in the occupational distribution of the clerical labour force and 
in its composition. The need for certain categories of semi-skilled and 
skilled workers tends to diminish sharply as mechanisation spreads, 
and even some classes of specialised machine operators (of book-keeping 
machines, calculators, etc.) are becoming obsolete through the progress 
of automation. These workers are being replaced to a large extent 
by an entirely new type of unskilled worker, many of whom are young 
ome just out of school, trained as machine operators. The shift in emphasis 
rom the traditional clerical skills and training to machine operation 


has thus resulted in a growing proportion of young, comparatively 
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unskilled girls in the clerical work force. At the same time, at the other 
end of the scale, more technical knowledge is required for some of the 
new, specialised jobs created by automation, so that a portion of office 
manpower is becoming more highly skilled. 

The problems stemming from this evolution are serious ones. The 
displacement of older, experienced employees by young, unskilled 
workers can only be carried out without hardship if special solutions are 
sought in individual cases. The selection and training of workers for 
promotion to the new jobs requiring high skills may involve criteria 
which conflict with established seniority rights. New training methods 
and facilities are required in order to supply the demand for qualified 
staff, and workers are faced with problems of access to training and 
adaptability to these methods. The organisational changes involved 
in a conversion to automation may make great demands on their 
flexibility and mobility. They are required to discard old techniques 
and learn new skills and methods; they are often asked to transfer to a 
new job, or even move to another location ; many of them are suddenly 
finding their entire experience and professional skill outmoded and are 
faced with the necessity of starting out again at the bottom in a new 
field, in order to keep their jobs. A great many may have suffered 

riods of unemployment, more or less prolonged ; and even where the 
introduction of new methods has not actually resulted in displacement, 
the reclassification of jobs may profoundly affect opportunities for 
promotion. While for certain workers new avenues Uy edtemenniiet 


to more rewarding jobs have opened up, others will have found their 
hopes of promotion more restricted than before. Age and lack of adapt- 
ability may prove major obstacles to learning the new techniques 


where the opportunity is available ; and the very nature of a mechanised 
or automated office tends to eliminate the intermediate steps between 
the subordinate jobs and the fewer high-level posts requiring very 
different qualifications. In addition, the new conditions of work, and 
the requirements of machine operation, often place considerable strain 
on the workers’ physical and nervous strength, while the monotonous 
nature of routine mechanical jobs, and their lack of interest, added to 
the tension of a rapid working pace, may have serious effects in some 
cases on the employees’ mental health. 

The challenge of automation may therefore prove an uneasy burden 
to clerical workers, and it is clear, from the foregoing survey, that the 
joint efforts of employers, workers and public authorities are necessary 
in order to solve the problems which arise, both at the level of the 
undertaking and on a broader plane. Practical measures to meet 
situations characteristic of a transitional period have in fact been taken 
to a large extent by management, with or without joint consultation with 
the workers concerned or their representatives. Redundancy has, as 
shown above, been handled in many cases through the transfer of displaced 
workers to other jobs within the undertaking, and the spreading of the 
conversion over a long period of time, in order that staff cuts may be 
absorbed through normal attrition. The immediate demands for different 
kinds of skills have been largely met through improvised methods of 
rapid training on the job, with assistance from the equipment manufac- 
turers. The adaptation of physical surroundings, and the changes 
necessitated in working conditions are problems which have had to be 
solved on a local level, as are also problems of job classification and 
remuneration, and the selection of personnel for promotion or transfer. 
Workers’ organisations, where they exist, have in some instances played 
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a useful role in the search for satisfactory solutions which will ensure the 
protection of the workers’ interests and guarantee their full co-operation 
in the new systems. A management policy of full information of its 
employees concerned has, in many cases, helped to serve the same 
ends during a difficult period of conversion. 

It would appear, however, unwise to assume that individual or joint 
initiatives of this nature, on a local level, essential as they may be, are 
sufficient to ensure a smooth transition to automation in offices on a 
more generalised scale. Such measures have proved effective in a period 
of rapid economic expansion, and as long as automation has affected 
only a relatively limited number of workers. But the problems referred 
to are not likely to diminish in intensity as time goes on, nor will they 
solve themselves. On the contrary, they will in all probability assume 
greater urgency as the trend gathers momentum. There is therefore 
a growing realisation of the need for a broader view of the consequences 
of mechanisation and automation in offices, and for long-term planning 
by the responsible public authorities, in co-operation with employers’ 
and workers’ organisations concerned. 

Government action can have a decisive influence, first of all, in the 
field of employment and the prevention of unemployment due to 
redundancy. Close supervision of the labour market, research on 
employment trends and the changing nature of job opportunities 
becoming available as a resuit of the mechanisation and automation of 
office work, and the establishment of forecasts of occupational demand, 
are fruitful fields of action for public authorities. Manpower surveys 
of this nature may, moreover, usefully be supplemented by an effective 
system of placement and advisory services, easily accessible to office 
workers and equipped to deal with their particular problems—such 
as assisting displaced workers to find alternative employment suitable 
to their experience and training, or directing them to sources of voca- 
tional training to fit them for new types of jobs. Vocational guidance, 
both for young people and for adult workers, is of paramount importance 
in view of the evolution of the occupational structure. While rapid 
changes in the nature of jobs make long-term planning difficult, it is 
essential that every effort should be made to encourage young people 
entering employment to take jobs which hold satisfactory prospects 
for the future, and to guide displaced adult workers into occupations 
where opportunities are likely to expand. This kind of service often 
falls within the compass of government bodies, which have the fullest 
information available concerning over-all trends, in co-operation with 
established educational and vocationai training institutions. Similarly, 
the changing requirements of vocational training necessitate a co-opera- 
tive endeavour on the part of educational and public authorities, 
attention being given to the expansion of existing facilities, the standards 
of training offered, and the adaptation of curricula to the new techniques, 
in order to ensure an adequate supply of qualified manpower. 

The changes in working conditions entailed by the use of mechanised 
equipment may also involve action on a broad national scale—such 
as the reassessment of standards for comfort and hygiene in offices, or 
the modification of statutory provisions concerning working hours. 
It is, moreover, possible that the spread of automation in offices may 
eventually require adjustments in social security provisions, such as 
unemployment insurance, age of retirement, and pension rights. 

Public authorities, educational and research institutions, as well 
as employers’ and workers’ organisations, are therefore directly concerned 
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in these developments, in every area where mechanisation and automation 
have already given rise to the problems outlined, or are likely to do so 
in the future. It is only if a close watch is kept on the movement from 
the very beginning that information can be gathered concerning its 
direction and strength, and measures designed and carried out in time 
to prevent possible harmful effects for the workers concerned. 
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Washington, 1959. 81 pp. 
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Nations, 1958. Conference Series. Ottawa, 1959. ix+116 pp. 
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Usgatenpctso MMO, 1959. 233 pp. 6.30 roubles. 
Fifteen years of people’s democracy in Poland, published by the Institute 
for International Relations, Moscow. 


SKEFFINGTON, Arthur. Tanganyika in Transition. London, Fabian Common- 
wealth Bureau, 1960. 44 pp. 4s. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


ARBEITGEBERKREIS GESAMTTEXTIL. Die Textilindustrie in Europa und 
der Welt. Eine soztalpolitische Studie. Frankfurt-am-Main, 1959. 51 pp. 
A study of the textile industry based in part on I.L.O. publications. 
The different chapters deal with employment ; production and productivity ; 
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It is intended to publish such studies at periodic intervals. 


Benn, S. I., and Peters, R. S. Social Principles and the Democratic State. 
London, George Allen & Unwin, 1959. 403 pp. 32s. 


* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a subsequent issue of 
the Review. 
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Besson, A. (editor) in collaboration with G. HEuyEer, G. LEvAssEuR and 
C. Creccatpi. Les enfants et les adolescents socialement inadaptés. Pro- 
blémes juridiques et médico-psychologiques. Introduction de M. ANCEL 
et J. CuazaL. Publications du Centre d’études de défense sociale de 
l'Institut de droit comparé de l'Université de Paris, VI, 1958. Paris, 
Editions Cujas, 1958. 312 pp. 

This joint work summarises reports contributed by three French com- 
mittees to the Congress of the International Society of Social Defence 
(Stockholm, 1958). The first examines the various stages in the develop- 
ment of socially maladjusted children and juveniles from the genetic, social 
and legal points of view, and goes into the question of public intervention 
at the administrative or judicial levels for their protection. The second 
analyses the composition and operation of the French authorities responsible 
for such administrative or judicial intervention. The third seeks to bring 
out the basic criteria to be used in the choice of action in this field; it 
then considers the possibilities open under the French system for protecting 
socially maladjusted children, and how educational, judicial and penal 
action can be taken. 


BLaNKE, Wilhelm. Seefischerei und Fischereipolitik im nordatlantischen 
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YraetexusfaT, 1959. 235 pp. 8.10 roubles. 


This study by I. M. Budnitski is devoted mainly to various technical 
and economic questions in the Soviet coal industry. A brief chapter deals 
with some general points on labour productivity in the industry. 


CESKOSLOVENSKA AKADEMIE VED. Czechoslovak Economic Papers. Prague, 
Nakladatelstvi ceskoslovenské Akademie Véd, 1959. 332 pp. 25.50 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, United 
States. Cotton in the Soviet Union. Report of a Technical Study Group. 
Washington, 1959. iv+16 pp. 20 cents. 

This report by a group of six cotton specialists from the United States 
who spent about a month in the Soviet Union’s cotton producing areas and 
mills gives useful information on the production of raw cotton and cotton 
textile goods in the U.S.S.R. More than 90 per cent. of the cotton is grown 
in the desert basin of central Asia within 300 miles of the northern borders 
of Afghanistan and Iran. The group appears to have been impressed with 
the use of a large labour force, composed mostly of women, and of the 
existence of an adequate fertiliser programme. Cotton mills which the group 
visited operated three full shifts a day, and 70 to 80 per cent. of the labour 
consisted of women. According to the group, the industry (which consumes 
about 5 million bales of cotton) is operating below capacity and the do- 
mestic consumption of cloth is restricted by high retail prices. Statistical 
appendices give information about imports, exports, areas in which cotton 
is grown in the Soviet Union, etc. 


DiEBOLD, William. The Schuman Plan. A Study in Economic Cooperation, 
1950-1959. New York, Frederick A. Praeger (published for the Council 
on Foreign Relations), 1959. xviii+750 pp. 
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This book follows the lines of the author’s much earlier work A chacun 
sa chance in putting forward the thesis that higher productivity can only 
be attained if the workers feel themselves to have a real share in decision- 
making and freedom of action within their own fields of work. His original 
contribution to thought in the field of worker participation in decision- 
making is his emphasis on the futility of trying to involve the workers in 
areas of decision-making beyond their experience and outside their power 
to influence, and the need to confine their participation to the limited field 
in which they can make an effective contribution. What in fact he recom- 
mends is that each shop or team of workers should be subcontractors for 
those operations for which they are responsible and he describes some in- 
teresting experiences in French industry showing the success of his theories 
in practice. 
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INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF COTTON AND ALLIED TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 
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Vienna in 1958, along with a summary of the results of the meeting. The 
various papers deal with developments in the cotton textile industry in 
western Europe, the United Kingdom, the United States, Japan and China 
(mainland). In regard to Europe the interesting conclusion is reached that 
an estimated increase of more than 2 per cent. per year in the consumption 
of cotton and rayon textiles will be accompanied by a demand for better 
quality goods and that this emphasises the need for research into the require- 
ments of the textile market. A number of useful statistical appendices are 
also included. 
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Puerto Rico, Supplemented by Recent Mexican Experiences. Foreword 
by Charles D. StEwart. Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1959. xix+ 
381 pp. $6. 
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Hat BAHMTH, 1959. 442 pp. 16.50 roubles. 

Industrial development in Rumania under the régime of the People’s 

Democracy, by I. P. Oleinik. 


Tlocmoanno deiicmeyrwuue npouseodcmeennoie coseujanuan ( Jloxymenmot). Mos- 
cow, Ipogusgat, 1959. 173 pp. 2.50 roubles. 
Documents on the regular meetings of the personnel of Soviet establish- 
ments known as permanent production councils, published by the Trade 
Union Press. 
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A study of the attitudes, environment, and the role played by the middle 


management (especially supervisors and technicians) in Bombay cotton 
textile factories. The author defines technocracy as the system of codes of 
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conduct of technicians within the factory, and studies it against the back- 
ground of human relations and the factory organisation. A great deal of 
factual information, collected on the basis of personal interviews and ques- 
tionnaires, is presented on such matters as factors underlying workers’ 
grievances, the qualities which the supervisors expect in workers, educa- 
tional and social background of supervisors, their attitudes and preferences 
in their recruitment, promotion and job satisfaction, and the relations 
between workers and supervisors. The importance of new “ functional ” 
departments (such as safety departments, quality control departments and 
labour departments) is emphasised and the antagonism between these 
departments and the production departments illustrated by a case study. 
The book also throws interesting light on the attitude of workers towards 
industrial disputes and trade unions as seen by supervisors, and on the role 
played by certain “ key ” workers in factory life. 
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and social security measures. 


SAMUELS, Harry. Trade Union Law. Sixth edition. London, Stevens & 
Sons Limited, 1959. xviii+108 pp. 14s. 
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A book of reference by S. M. Levin and M. N. Timoshpolski on wage 

questions in the Soviet iron and steel industry, containing a decription of the 

principles of wage determination in the industry. The book gives a full 
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explanation of wage determination in blast-furnaces, cast steel, steel rolling 
and other iron and steel production processes. This is followed by concrete 
examples illustrating the use of piece rates and various other wage systems. 
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